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The Philanthropist. 


NEGRO’SLAVERY. 
me 

For some months we have been regularly favoured 
with the numbers of the Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, 
—a most interesting and valuable publication, written 
and compiled with the humane design of mitigating, 
and, finally, extirpating the traffic and property in 
human beings. We have, from time to time, inserted 
interesting extracts from this. work in the Mercury ; 
but we regret that we have not been enabled to doso 
as frequently as we have wished, or as the import- 
In a newspaper 





the proprietor, and such a diversity of tastes to con- 
sult, that documents of permanent importance, are 
sometimes, almost necessarily, passed by, in order-to 
make way for parliamentary debates ; news, foreign 


teresting or not, are expected in the columns of a 
public newspaper. 

It has occurred, or, rather, it has been suggested 
to us, that we could promote the benevolent views 
of the publishers of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, by means 
of the Kaleidoscope, which has a very n ide, perma_ 
nent, and most reputable circulation; and as, upon 
inquiry, we find that the Anti-Slavery Reporter ig not 
published with a view to profit, but is gratuitously 
issued, we presume that, in transferring its contents, 
or an ample selection from them, to the Kaleidoscope, 
we shall be promoting, rather than interfering with, 
the views of the excellent persons who superintend 
the Reporter. Under this persuasion, therefore, con- 
firmed by inquiries from some most respectable, in- 
telligent, and amiable individuals, we, this day, 
introduce into our work, in the most conspicuous 
manner, and under the head Philanthropist, the fol- 
lowing abridgment of the Anti-Slavery Reporter for 
January; and we take this opportunity of remind- 
ing the public, that our work may be regularly had 
through the London bouksellers, or from any of the 
Humerous agents specified in the list at the head 
of thisepage ; through whom also may be procured 
Vols. f, II, III, 1V,-V, VI, and VU, of the Kaleidoscope, 
in boards, with titles and copious indexes, price, each, 


sixteen shillings. We beg also to call the attention 
of the public to the other works issued from our 
office, and advertised in another part of this day’s 
Kaleidoscope.—Edit. Kal. 


THE DEMORALIZING INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY. 





The Anti-Slavery Reporter for January contains many 
striking facts, illustrative of the demoralizing effects of 
slavery upon all who come within the sphere of its in- 
fluence. These are, aptly enough, introduced by a. brief, 
but able, dissertation upon the love of power inherent in 
man, and his proneness to abuse it, in the absence of pro- 
per checks, more especially when the subject of it is his 
fellow-creature ; for, anomalous as it may appear, the 
petty tyrant, 

. , Dressed in a little brief authority,” 

inflicts upon his fellow-man,—a being,—no matter of 
what colour, or nation, endowed with the same. privileges 
as himself,-and brought into the world for the same 
great end,—punishment from which he exempts the brute 
animals i in his service. ‘“‘ Man is.a tyrant to the inferior 
apiwals, it is true; but unrestrained by law, he becomes 
awolfto'man.” It is lamentable, too, to reflect that per- 
sons arriving. with hearts not yet callous to the touch of 
huatanity, at a place where slavery exists,60on become 
blind to the evils of the system, and often practise 
themselves those enormities which once filled them with 
horror. Of this some curious instances are adduced, one 
of which we shall briefly notice. A Portuguese captain 
engaged in the slave trade wooed an amiable and accom. 
plished young lady, who would only accept him on con- 
dition that he would give up the nefarious traffic in which 
he was engaged: this he agreed todo. After marriage, 
however, she went to sea with him; habit made her fond 
of a naval life, and, soon afterwards, also reconciled her 
to the horrors of the slave trade. After several years’ 
successful traffic, they settled at Mozambique, and she 
who was once sensitively alive to the sufferings of the 
slaves, regulated the whole of her husband's slave esta- 
blishment; inquired into every offence committed by 
them, prononnced sentence, and stood by to see them 
punished! This sickening detail, and others of a similar 
character are given on unquestionable authority. 

The settlement at the Cape of Good Hope affords the 
materials for the melancholy picture drawn of the cruelty, 
depravity, and debasement consequent upon the slave sys- 
tem. It has been assumed that the emigration of British 
settlers to that colony, which took place in 1820, will have 
a tendency to modify, and, finally, extirpate slave labour ; 
but there seems no probability that such will be the re- 
sult. The free labougers only form about one-twentieth 
part of the working population ; they are, moreover, ex, 
posed to such hardships and temptations that they free 
quently have recourse to habitual intoxication,—engage 


the proprietors to whom they are articled, only according 


Slaves of European descent are, at the Cape, more-valuable 
than others, therefore this intercourse is encouraged, and 
the fruits of it are turned to very profitable account. The 
introduction of free labourers, under the present system, 
or to such a limited extent, is more likely to perpetuate 
slavery than remove it. 

At Cape Town, handsome mulatto, and even white 
slaves are numerous, and the majority of these are trained 
to prostitution from their childhood ; morality in a female 
slave, is a very inconvenient quality, but it is one which 
is seldom possessed. We will not comment upon such 
depravity as this; it speaks for itself. 

It is not to be wondered at that beings, towards whom #0 
little sympathy is shown while living, should, by their 
death, excite no other feeling in the breasts of their in- 
human proprietors, than that which arises from the calcu» 
lation that it is attended with the loss of the sum which 
this: human merchandise might have produced in the 
market. 

The concluding paragraph of the report speaks volumes, 
Lend we shall, theretore, transéribe it. 

“Few Englishmen come to the Cape who are not, in 
the first instance, shocked at the sight of the evils of 
slavery. There is something, however, so insidious in its 
nature, and sd congenial also to certain dispositions of 
mind, that this repugnance is, in general, speedily over- 
come; and, as a last proof of its demoralizing effects, I 
shall only add to the facts already stated, that U have 
never met with any class of men in that colony, 60 much 
intoxicated with ye a of this baneful system, 80 enraged 
against every one who condemns it, so loud in their exe- 
crations of the abolition of the slave trade, or so anxious 
to have it revived in all its former extent, as many of 
the natives of our own free country.” 

Despite of all that has been done and said upon the 
subject, no substantial mitigation of the evils of slavery 
has taken place; still less has any progress been made 
towards its extinction. This foul blot still remains upon 
the scutcheon of England, and it is high time that the 
public voice should, loudly and unanimously, demand of 
the ch had that it may be removed. 


t The Traveller. 
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LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 


— 
Now, my good friend, take out your chart, place your 
compasses in latitude 41 20 south, and longitude @0 east, 
and there you will find us outward bound to Calcutta. 
I think I see you mark the situation, and, with an in- 
ward ejaculation, you snuff your candle, draw your well- 





in promiscuous intercourse with the female slaves, or form 
& permanent connexion with one; and thus they debase | 
themselves to the level of the slaves, and are valued by 





stuffed arm-chair a little nearer to the fire, and give it an 
extra stir. I would fain be at the other side of your 
hearth-rug, with the comfortable steam of your best Bohes 





to their capacity for improving the breed of human stock. / 
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under my nostrils; but things are not so ordained, and I 
must e’en fill a cup of contentment from the Frenchman’s 
motto,—** Le bon temps viendra.” 

If you notice, about two degrees in a direct line a-head 
of us, some learned man has placed the islands or rocks, 
Denny and Marsveen,—you say to yourself they must 
turn a little to the right, or a little to the left, (for you 
know nothing of to starboard or to port,) to avoid them. 
No such thing, I assure yous; we cleared them at a run- 
ning leap, or else they ducked their heads to let us pass. 
I don’t exactly know which, but certain it is we were safe 
and sound on the other side of them next morning, 
without having shifted our course a tittle. A fact, belicve 
me, without any rivalry of Baron Munchausen. 

If you look around our situation, you will observe we 
had no land nearer than the Cape of Good Hope, (the 
islands aforesaid being out of the question,) then distant 
some 400 miles. The climate we were in was cold as our 
winter, the day drawing to a close, the gale freshening, 
and, what looked worse than all, gradually drawing to 
the eastward ; the ship breaking off by degrees four points 
from her course. In short, notwithstanding old James’s 
constant ** Luff, luff,” it was evident that we made more 
progress towards the inhospitable regions of the South 
pole than to our destined port. The old man came to the 
gangway where I was standing, watching the gathering 
darkness and the tuinult of the elements, and just re- 
marked, ** It looks very dirty to windward:” he turned on 
his heel, and the next moment the boatswain was piping 
** All hands reef topsails.”” You must know that, although 
our vessel was only amerchantman, her size, and the 
trade she was in, induced the captain to establish the same 
discipline, the same etiquette, and the same regulations as 
are adopted in the Kast India Company's ships, in which 
he had served the best part of his life. Now there is 
nothing so repugnant toa sailor as this putting upon a 
merchant vessel the semblance of a man-of-war. Jack 
hates every kind of mockery, and especially that which 
interferes with his comforts; it is quite enough, he thinks, 
to be obliged to keep **all taught” in a king’s ship; but 
when he comes into the merchant service he naturally 
looks for a little leisure to take his quid, and set his arms 
akimbo. This feeling had been expressed, on many occa- 
sions, in no very soft or gentle tone; but you rob a sailor 
of his last best privilege when you stop him from grum- 
bling: the only way to keep him in good humour is to let 
hin tell you that he is not so—so it passed unheeded. 

The spirit of discontent, however, had sunk deep, and 
was slowly and imperceptibly gaining strength. On this 
night it burst out, and old James's partiality for the 
Honourable Company was rewarded with a mutiny in his 
crew. 

The men sprang aloft with alacrity at the boatswain’s call, 
the weather yard-arm being now, as generally, the post 
of one Hans Jansen, a Dane. In point of bodily strength, 
I never saw a huinan form in such perfection as this man’s; 
and it was not so merely to the eye. We had other men 
of great muscular power, but in trials with him they be- 
came ridiculous. There was only one person on board 
who could make any thing like a respectable competition 
with him, and this was a passenger. If you will pardon 
the digression, I will tell you how he came amongst us. 
He had been a midshipman in the East India Company’s 


service; had been to see his friends in Ireland after his 
first voyage; was returning to England ina brig full of 
pigs and potatoes, and when somewhere off Beachy-head, 
fell ia with a French man-of-war, with an express invi- 
tation from Napoleon Bonaparte to the captain to carry 
his live and dead stock to France, an invitation so pressing, 
indecd, that it could not be resisted, andso away they 
went. Jy friend was accommodated with a lodging at 
Brienne, where he found others of his countrymen to 
whom the French Government had been: equally conde. 
seending. Ile was then 17 years of age; in four more, 
finding himself a * marvellous proper man,” skilled in 


fencing withal, he began to make love to the women, and, 





by consequence, to fight duels with the men; served his 
country in a quiet gentleman-like manner, by maiming 
nine Frenchmen and killing three, and then, having had a 
ten years’ probation, made his escape to the British lines ; 
was shot at by British troops as a spy, and wounded, but 
by dint of skill in swimming reached the general’s camp ; 
received a passport; took shipping at the Hague; reached 
England ; and, after a while, embarked with us to try his 
fortune in the East, 

But to return to Hans Jansen—“‘ Luff a little, Sir; we 
can’t reef the sail,” shouts he to the officer on deck. ‘* Luff 
be damned,” was the reply from the captain. ‘* Haul out 
the earing, you lazy lubber.”” ‘*Come and haul it out 
yourself.” ** Send that man off the yard, Mr. Griffiths.” 
Jansen came willingly, and after him every man moved 
off the yard into the top, or on the shrouds: they followed 
him upon deck, determined, apparently, to make the cause 
general. James, although exceedingly hot and passionate, 
was by no means a man of stout nerve; and, at moments 
like these, he was deficient in presence of mind and real 
courage. Jansen obeyed the order to come aft, and as he 
advanced, it was plain to perceive he did not mean to be 
trifled with; the rest of the fellows came edging after 
him, as though conscious of being on forbidden ground, yet 
resolved to support their messmate. The intention was to 
send him on the poop for awhile, and then put him in 
irons—he guessed as much, and was on his guard. The 
captain could scarcely speak from agitation, not unmixed 
with fear; he swore at the fellow, and then losing his self- 
command, struck him. Jansen took hold of his coat col- 
lar, and, in an instant, with one hand, whirled him over 
on the spars; the next moment, however, he had to grap- 
ple with a different antagonist. 

My friend H. of whom I have spoken above, was just 
the person to distinguish himself on an occasion like 
this. He watched the progress of the quarrel very atten- 
tively, and when it began to wear a formidable appearance, 
I saw him in earnest conversation with the chief-mate. I 
overheard the last words, ‘* If he overpowers me, fire, hut 
not till then.”” When the captain fell, he uttered some ex- 
clamation of alarm, which, however, was little heeded, for 
atthe moment he was released from Jansen’s grasp, H. 
flew upon the latter with the fury of a tiger. They were 
nearly, if not quite, equally matched. If the Dane had 
something more of bone and sinew, my friend had the 
advantage in pliancy and adroitness. During the struggle, 
which, however, did not last’ many minutes, the chief- 
mate’s eye was fixcd upon the crew, ready, at the least 
movement, or attempt at rescue, to point his pistol. H. drew 
his powerful antagonist, by degrees, close to the comb- 
ings of the after hatch, then letting go his hold, and dart- 
ing a little backward, he seized him again by the nape of 
the neck with one hand, and by the loins with the other, 
and, exerting all his strength, pitched him down into the 
steerage. 

Deprived of their ringleader, the crew fell back, mur- 
muring and threatening vengeance. Pistols and cutiasses 
were given out to the officers and passengers, and a guard 
placed upon the Dane. A Court of Inquiry was held a 
few days afterwards, at which three dozen lashes were 
adjudged to him. He received one dozen, and consented 
to be obedient if the captain would be merciful; and, from 
that time, no fault was found with the Kast India Com. 
pany’s discipline. Thanks to our good luck in having 
a passenger like H. L. 


The Wouquct. 


 Thave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 








TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
—- 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


ities 

This prolific and admirable writer, who appears de- 
sirous of showing himself master of every style of com- 
position, has published a little work in 3 vols. 18mo. 





entitled ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather, being Stories taken 
from Scottish History. Humbly inscribed to Hugh 
Littlejohn, on age Littlejohn, it appears, was about 
six years old when these Tales were written for him, and 
we guess that the name is one descriptive of the oung 
“et oe eg size rather than that which he derived. from 

is father, and that we might safely attach to this ap. 
pellation the cognomen of Lockhart. The work is written 
with a beautiful mays ye? and clearness of style, quite 
level to the capacity of children, though the author states 
that he found, after writing two or three chapters, that his 
— was capable of understanding a somewhat 

igher style than that than which he had commenced, and 
accordingly he rises above the studied plainness of the 
first chapters. The stories are not detached anecdotes, 
but are connected together so as to form a history of Scot. 
land, and though many of the drier parts of history are 
omitted, yet the main facts are preserved, and the anec. 
dotes are so narrated as to give a lively and just picture 
of the times. Sir Walter Scott has so thoroughly studied 
the annals and antiquities of his native country, and hag 
had so many advantages for learning the history of its 
principal families, that he has brought together many 
anecdotes and facts not before mentioned in the 
histories of Scotland. The work is, therefore, not only 
entertaining, but highly instructive, and we suspect that 
the ** Tales of a Grandfather” will be far more read, in 
future days, not only by children, but by grown men, 
than any other Scottish history. We annex, as a‘speci 
men of the work, the interesting account of the trial of 
Lord Lindsay : 

TRIAL OF LORD DAVID LINDSAY. 

The Lords who had gained the victory at Sauchie, (i 
which the rebel peers of Scotland, with Prince pany 
afterwards James IV. amongst them, defeated and killed 
King James III.) took a resolution, which appears an 
act of daring effrontery. They resolved to try some of the 

rincipal persons who had assisted King James III. in the 
ate civil commotion, as if in so doing they had committed 
treason against James IV., although the last was not, and 
could not be, king, till after his father’s death. They de. 
termined to begin with Lord David Lindsay, of the Byres, 
a man well acquainted with military matters, but, other. 
wise, blunt and ignorant; so they thought it would be no 
difficult matter to get him to submit himself to the King’s 
oe, when they proposed to take a fine in mon 

rom him, or perhaps confiscate some part of his lands, 
This they thought would encourage others to submit in 
like manner ; and thus the conspirators proposed to enrich 
themselves, and to impoverish those whe had been their 
enemies. 

It was on the 10th May, 1489, that Lord David Li 
was called upon before the Parliament, then Perm 
Edinburgh, to defend himself against a charge of treason, 
which stated, ‘* that he had come in arms to Sauchie with 
the King’s tather against the King himself, and had given 
the King’s father asword and good horse, counselling him 
to devour the King’s Grace here present.” 

Lord Lindsay knew nothing about the forms of law 
affairs, but hearing himself repeatedly called upon to 
answer to this accusation, he started up, and told the 
nobles of the Parliament they were all villains and traitors 
themselves, and that he would prove them to be such with 
his sword. The late King, he said, had been cruell 
murdered by villains, who had brought the Prince wi 
them to be a pretext and colour for their enterprise. 
** And,” said the stout old Lord, addressing himsel per- 
sonally to the King, who was present in Parliament, * if 
your Grace’s father were still living, I would fight for 
him to the death, and stand in no awe of these false lur- 
dans—that is, villains. Or, if your Grace had a son who 
should come in arms against you, I would take your part 
against his abettors, and fight in your cause against them, 
three men against six. Trust me, that though they 
cause your Grace to believe ill of me, I wiil prove in the 
end more faithful than any of them.” 

The Lord Chancellor, who felt the force of these words, 
tried to turn off their effect, by saying to the King, that 
Lord Lindsay was an old-fashioned man, ignorant of legal 
forms, and not able to speak reverently in his Grace's 
presence. ‘* But” said he, ** he will submit himself to 
your Grace's pleasure, and you must not be severe with 
him ;” and, turning to the Lord David, he said, * It is 
best for you to submit to the King’s will, and his Grace 
will be good to you.” 

Now you must know, that the Lord David had a 
brother named Patrick Lindsay, who was as good a 
lawyer as Lord Lindsay was a soldier. The two brothers 
had been long upon had terms; but when this Mr 
Patrick saw the Chancellor’s drift, he trod upon his elder 
brether’s foot, to make him understand that he ought not 
to follow the advice given him, nor come into the King’s 
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will, which would be, in fact, confessing himself guilty. 
The Lord David, howeverg did not understand the hint. 
On the contrary, as he chanced to have a sore toe, the 
tread of his brother’s foot ins to him, so that he 
looked fiercely at him and said, ‘Thou art too pert to 
stamp upon my foot ;—if it were out of the King’s pre- 
sence, I would strike thee upon the face.” 

But Mr. Patrick, without regarding his brother’s cause- 
less anger, fell on his knees before the assembled nobles, 
and besought that he might have leave to plead for his 
prother; ‘‘ For” said he, ‘I see no man of law will 
undertake -his cause for fear of displeasing the King’s 
Grace; and though, my Lord, my brother and I have not 
been friends for many years, yet my heart will not suffer 
me to see the native house from which I am descended 

rish for want of assistance.” . a 

The King having granted Mr. Patrick Lindsay liberty 
of speech in his brother’s behalf, he began by objecting to 
the King’s sitting in judgment in a case in which he was 
himeelf a party, and had been an actor. ‘* Wherefore,” 
said-Mr. Patrick, ‘* we object to his presence to try this 
cause, in which, being a party, he ought not to bea judge. 
Therefere we require him, in Gou’s name, to rise and leave 
the Court, till the question be considered and decided.” 
The Lord Chancellor and the Lords, paving conversed 
together, found that this request was reasonable. So the 
young King was obliged to retire into an inner apartment, 
Thich he resented as a species of public affront. 

Mr. Patrick next endeavoured to procure favour, by 
entreating the Lords, who were about to hear the cause, 
to judge it with impartiality, and as they would wish to 
be Neale wit eerie were the 5 misfortune, and 
some party adverse to them possessed of power. 

66 Proceed, and answer the accusation,”’ said the Chan- 
cellor. ‘* You shall have justice at our hands.” 

Then Mr. Patrick brought forward a defence in point 
of legal form, stating, that the summons required that 
the Lord Lindsay should appear forty days after citation, 
whereas the forty days were now expired; so that they 
could not be legally compelled to answer to the accusation 
until summoned anew, weir, 

This also was found good law ; and Lord David Lind- 
say, and the other persons accused, were dismissed for the 
time, nor were any proceedings ever resumed against 
them. 

Lord David, who had listened to the defences without 
understanding their meaning, was so detightad with the 
unexpected consequences of his brother’s eloquence, that 
he broke out in the following rapturous acknowledgment 
of gratitude :—** Verily, brother, you have fine pyett 
words, (that is, magpie words.) I could not have be- 
lieved, by St. Mary, that ye had such words. For this 
day’s labour ye shall have the Mains of Kirk for your 
day’s wage.” 








WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE OF COLUMBUS 


[PROM THE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW.] 


— 


(Continued from page 286.) 


eee eae 

Having already expressed our opinion of this very excel- 
lent work, we shall now merely make a few additional 
extracts. Our readers, who will contrast the description 
given last week of Columbus’s appearance before the 
bigoted and ignorant doctors of Salamanca, with the 
following account of his triumphant entry into Spain, 
after the discovery of America, will find the contrast a 
considerable *‘ aid to reflection.” After narrating Co- 
lumbus’s cold reception in Portugal, the danger he ran 
of being assassinated there, and the death, from remorse, 
of his envious rival Alonzo Pinzon, the historian says,— 
** Shortly after his arrival in Seville, Columbus received 
a letter from them, expressing their great delight, and 
requesting him to repair immediately to Court, to concert 
plans for a second and more extensive expedition. As the 
summer was already advancing, the time favourable for 
a voyage, they desired him to make any arrangements at 
Seville, or elsewhere, that might hasten the expedition ; 
and to inform them, by the return of the courier, what 
was to be done on their part.” This letter was addressed 
to him by the title of ‘ Don Christopher Columbus, our 
Admiral of the ocean sea, and Viceroy and Governor of 
the islands discovered in the Indies ;’ at the same time he 
was promised still further rewards. Columbus lost no 
time in complying with the commands of the Sovereigns. 


He sent a memorandum of the ships, men, and munitions | 
that would be requisite; and, having made such disposi- 
tions at Seville as circumstances permitted, set out on his 
journey for Barcelona, taking with him the six Indians, 
and the various curiosities and productions which he had 
brought from the New World. 

‘© The fame of his discovery had resounded throughout 
the nation, and, as his route lay through several of the 
finest and most populous provinces of Spain, his journey 
appeared like the progress of a Sovereign. Wherever he 
—_ the surrounding country poured forth its inha- 

itants, who lined the road and thronged the villages. 


were filled with eager spectators, who rent the air with 
acclamations. His journey was continually impeded by 
the multitude pressing to gain a sight of him and of the 
Indians, who were regarded with as much astonishment 


himself and his attendants, at every stage, with innumerable 
questions ; popular rumour, as usual, had exaggerated the 
kinds of wonders, 


arrived at Barcelona, where every preparation had been 
made to give him a solemn and magnificent reception. 


as if they had been natives of another planet. It was| Toyal chapel, with the melodious res 


impossible to satisfy the craving curiosity which assailed| rose up from the midst in a full 
ner: y 4 OS endear bearing up, as it were, the feelings and thoughts of the 


auditors to heaven, ‘ so that,’ says the venerable Las 
truth, and had filled the newly-found country with all| Casas, ¢ it seemed as if in that hour they communicated 


The beauty and serenity of the weather, in that genial| of another world.”—Vol. 


matic virtues; of native gold in dust, in crude masses, or 
laboured into barbaric ornaments; and, above all, the 
natives of these countries, who were objects of intense and 
inexhaustible interest; since there is nothing to man so 
curious as the varieties of his own species. All these he 
pronounced mere harbingers of greater discoveries he had 
yet to make, which would add realms of incalculable 
wealth to the dominions of their majesties, and whole na- 
tions of proselytes to the true faith. 

The words of Columbus were listened to with profound 
emotion by the sovereigns. When he had finished, they 
sank on their knees, and, raising their clasped hands to 
heaven, their eyes filled with tears of joy and gratitude, 


In the large towns, the streets, windows, and balconies, | they poured forth thanks and praises to God for so great a 
providence: all present followed their example; a deep and 


solemn enthusiasm pervaded that splendid assembly, and 
prevented all common acclamations of triumph. The an- 


them of Ze Deum laudamus, chanted by the choir of the 
nses of the minstrels, 
y of sacred harmony ; 


with celestial delights.’ Such was the solemn and pious 


‘© It was about the middle of April that Columbus! Manner in which the brilliant court of Spain celebrated 
this sublime event; ‘offering up a grateful tribute of me- 
lody and praise, and giving glory to God fon the discovery 


Pp. 417-—24. 








season and favoured climate, contributed to give splendour 
to this memorable ceremony. As he drew near the place, 
many of the more youthful courtiers, and hidalgos of gal- 
lant bearing, together with a vast concourse of the popu- 
lace, came forth to meet and welcome him. 
into this noble city has been compared to one of those 
triumphs, which the Romans were accustomed to decree 
to conquerors. First, were a oseag the Indians, painted 
according to their savage fashion, and decorated with 


various kinds of live parrots, together with stuffed birds 


posed to be of precious qualities; while great care was 
taken to make a conspicuous display of Indian coronets, 
bracelets, and other decorations of gold, which might give 


After this, followed Columbus on horseback, surrounded 
were almost im 


the very roofs were covered with s 
as if the public eye could not bes 
trophies of an unknown world, or on the remarkable man 
by whom it had been discovered. There was a sublimity 
in this event that mingled a solemn feeling with the public 
joy: It was looked upon as a vast and signal dispensation 
of Providence, in reward for the piety of the monarchs ; 
and the majestic and venerable appearance of the disco. 
verer, so different from the youth and buoyancy that are 
— expected from roving enterprise, seemed in 

armony with the grandeur and dignity of his achieve- 
ment. 

** To receive him with suitable pomp and distinction, 
the sovereigns had ordered their throne to be placed in 


and splendid saloon. 
and attended by the dignitaries of their court, and the 
principal nobility of 

Arragon, all im 


crowd of cavaliers, among whom, says Las Casas, he was 
with his countenance, rendered venerable by his gray hairs, 


modest smile lighted up his features, showing that he en- | ,, 


by nob 


titude of a nation, or-rather of a world. As Columbus 
approached, the sovereigns rose, as if receiving a person 
of the highest rank. Bending his knees, he requested to 
kiss their hands; but there was some hesitation on the |® 
part of their majesties to permit this act of vassalage. |P 
Raising him in the most gracious manner, they ordered 
him to seat himself in their presence ;—a rare honour in 
this proud and punctilious court. 

** At the request of their majesties, Columbus then gave 
an account of the most striking events of his voyage, and 











their national ornaments of gold. After these were borne] with « copious Index to each. 


Se 


PUBLICATIONS. - 


His entrance} The following Publications may be had at the Mercury- 


office,Clarendon-buildings, South John-street, Liver- 
pool, and also of the Agents of the Mercury and the 
Kaleidoscope in Town and Country. 

Vol. I, I, I, IV, V, VI, and VII, of the KALEIDOSCOPE, 
Price, in boards, 16s. 
VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS for PRESERVATION from 


and animals of unknown Species, and rare plants, er SHIPWRECK, and other Dangers of the Sea; containing va- 
rious Modes of expeditiously forming Rafts, from’ materials 
always at hand; an approved Method of constructing a tem- 
i . : porary Rudder; an expeditious Mode of converting any ordi- 
an iden of the wenn Of “tie newly-discovered da. sre nary Boat into a Life-boat; a safeand approved Mode of carry- 
ATH . . 7 ing out Anchors in rough weather; Directions for the Reco- 
by & brilliant cavslentie 0 ¥ Apnoea ively. r yon very of Persons apparently Drowned; Precautionsagainst the 
the windows and balconies were crowded with the rs Effects of Lightning at Sea; Taylor’s useful Instructions for 
tors. It seem od the Management of Ships at single Anchor ; Precautions 
with gazing on those against Infections and a great variety of Miscellaneous Sug- 
gestions, useful to Seamenin general. By EGERTON SMITH, 

Price Half-a-Crown. Illustrated by several Engravings. 


HOME TRUTHS, descriptive of the condition of Liverpool, 


in the year 1811, originally published in the first volume 
of the Liverpool Mercury. To which is now added, an ORIGI- 
NAL COUNTERPART, applicable to the condition of the 
Country, in the year 1826, 
Mercury,—Price Twopence. 


Written, also, for the Liverpool 


An elegantly-engraved VIEW of the LIVERPOOL TOWN. 


HALL, with a PLAN of the splendid Suite of Rooms, and a full 
Description of that admired Edifice.—Price Sixpence, 


A TRIP to the CHAIN BRIDGE, near Bangor, and to other 


public, under a rich canopy of brocade of gold, in a vast| Parts of NORTH. WALES, including Beaumaris, Carnarvon, 
Here the king and queen awaited his| the Lakes of Conway, Lanberris, Llanrwst, Llangollen, &¢c, 
arrival, seated in state, with the prince Juan beside them, | By a GentLeMAN of LiverPooL.—Price Sixpence. 


¢ This Narrative was first published in the Kaleidoscope 


astile, Valentia, Catalonia, and | of August 9, 16, and 23, 1825; and is now reprinted in a se- 
tient to behold the man who had con-| parate form, with the addition of an Appendix, containing 
ferred so incalculable a benefit upon the nation. At length | some particulars of remarkable Objects and Places mentioned 
Columbus entered the hall, surrounded by a brilliant] in ‘“ ‘The Trip.” 


Mr. ROSCOE’S DISCOURSE on the Opening of the Liver 


conspicuous for his stately and commanding person, which, | pool ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Price Fourpence. 


REFLECTIONS on the Subject of EMIGRATION from 


gave him the august appearance of a senator of Rome; a! euRopE, witha view toSettlementin the UNITED STATES, 


ontaining brief Sketches of the Moral and Politieal Character, 


joyed the state and glory in which he came; and, certainly, By M. CAREY, Member of the American Philosophical, and of 
— could be more deeply movin toa mind inflamed | the American Antiquarian Society, and Author of the Olive 

¢ ambition, and conscious of having greatly de-| pranch, Vindicie Hibernice, Essays on Banking, on Political 
served, than these testimonials of the admiration and gra- | geonomy, and on Internal Improvement. 


“Where liberty dwells, there is my country.” 
“The only encouragements America holds out to strangers, 
re,—a good climate, fertile soil, wholesome air and water, 
lenty of provisions, good pay for labour, kind neighbours, 


good laws, a free government, and a hearty welcome. The 
rest depends on a man’s industry and virtues,” 


h iia me nil ali 
To which are added, 
The Enouisn Epitor’s COMMENTS on the SUBJECT; to- 





Humo sum puto. 


a description of the islands which he had discovered. Hejgether with some Important ADVICE to EMIGRANTS, and 
displayed the specimens he had brought of unknown birds, |CAUTIONS AGAINST IMPOSITIONS PRACTISED in the 
and other animals; of rare plants of medicinal and aro- | OUTPORTS.—Price Ninepence, 
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A SKETCH. 
——>_—- 
I saw her ere upon her brow 
Had shadows ’gan to lower ; 

I saw her when the lover's vow, 
Whispered in summer bower, 
Had promised years of purest bliss, 
And all earth knows of happiness ! 


I saw her when her eye was bright, 
And when upon her cheek 
The rose, with rival lily white, 
Did gentle mastery seek, 
What time, amid the brilliant throng, 
She moved the theme of every tongue ! 


I saw her when her spirit free 

No shade of sadness knew ; 
When life to her shone smilingly 

As tinged with heaven’s own blue, 
And woe was but to her young thought 
A theme by moody schoolmen taught ! 


J saw her when her angel brow 
The hues of sorrow wore ; 
When false had proved the lover’s vow, 
When life could charm no more ; 
And promised years of purest bliss 
Had darkened into bitterness ! 


T saw her when her eye was dim, 

And when her faded cheek 
Did, as with tongue of seraphim, 

Of griefs heart-withering speak ; 
And dearer than in beauty’s pride 
Was she—death’s love-devoted bride ! 


I saw her when again that brow 
No shade of sadness knew, 
And when the lover’s broken vow 
Wrung not that bosom true ; 
I saw her in her coffin laid, 
And joy’d the flower no more could fade ! 


Lwerpool. 


THE SMUGGLER'’S SONG. 
—<—>>—_ 


When the wind roars long and-loud, 
And sinks the moon behind a cloud ; 
When deep midnight holds her reign, 
And proudly swells the mighty main ; 
When wild waves foam mountains high, 
Dark and dreary lowers the sky ; 
Loud the moaning of the breeze, 
Rushing through the naked trees ; 
When the thunder’s rattling sound 

Is echoed from the shore’s around, 
And the night is pitchy dark, 

Then trust we our fragile bark. 

Her small white sails are soon unfurl’d, 
And by the gale as swiftly curl’d ; 
We down the rapid current glide, 
Floating on the briny tide; 

No intruding footstep nigh, 
Unobserved by mortal eye ; 

And riding o’er the wide expanse 

Of ocean, many a wistful glance 

Is sent athwart the gloom profound, 
Listening for our signal sound ; 





Soon the well known shot we hear, 
Speaking our assistance near. 


Now we reach the destined strand, 
And silently upon the sand 
Our motley cargo soon is spread— 
This the hour we mostly dread : 
Hark ! the blockade’s distant cry ; 
Further up the shore we hie, 
Doubts and fears each bosom fill ; 
Once more all is silent—still : 

- Quickly, quickly haste away, 
Yon streaks announce unwelcome day ; 
The sun will brightly shine around, 
But of us no trace be found. 


Manchester. G. H. W. 





MARGARET. 
—<—=>>——_ 

Margaret is young and fair, 

With eyes whose joyous rays 
Are brighter far than diamonds are, 

And lovelier to the gaze. 
You may have look’d on eyes whose hue 
Was witching and dissolving blue ; 
Or jet-black eyes, whose dazzling fire 
All those who saw must needs admire ; 
But woman’s glances ne’er beam’d yet 
More soft than those of Margaret. 


Lily pale is Margaret’s cheek, 

And yet surpass’d by none; 
For if for beauty’s blush you seek, 

It dwells that cheek upon. 
Oh! who can look upon her smile, 
And feel his soul unmov’d the while ? 
Or mark her lips of love unclose, 
And give to view the shining rows 
Of pearl, in beds of coral set, 
And not adore fair Margaret ? 


Margaret’s hair, like streams of light, 
Doth o’er her white neck flow, 

And twines, in yellow ringlets bright, 
Around her polish’d brow : 

Each silken lock, each curling tress, 

Glows like a star of loveliness ; 

Her voice is like a bow whose dart 

Is sure to sink into the heart: 

Who once has seen, can ne’er forget, 

Or cease to love, young Margeret. 


Manchester. J. BOLTON. 
5 ____} 
LINES ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 
—_— 


Oh! did you know how deep a sorrow 
Is seated in this aching heart, 

You would not smile and hail the morrow, 
That bids us meet and bids us part. 


Yet, would I have the sparkling cup 
Pass gaily at your Christmas board, 
As often as you fill it up 
May every draught with sweets be stor'd. 


If, in these scenes of festive mirth, 

One thought should haply dwell on me, 
Forbid it not, but give it birth, 

I, too, will fondly think on thee. 
Or if a sigh should dare intrude, 

And whisper joys are overcast, 
Forbid it not, nor call it rude, 

Joys cannot dwell, nor sorrows last. 
Or if a tear should, trembling, steal, 

And glitter in thy humid eye, 
Forbid it not, but dare to feel 

Regrets for days and hours gone by. 


A CONSTANT READER. 


A LITTLE MORE DOGGEREL FOR MASTER KaAL, i 
—_ | 
As down Bailey-street, t’other day, I was straying, 
And gazing about me as wiser folks do, 
A register board all its placards displaying, 
Of numberless ** wanted”’ burst full on my view. 


But, chief ’mong the number, (tho’ here I may mention, 
My patience ne’er carried me quite through the list,) 
One, ’bove all its fellows, drew down my attention, 
And set my brains soon in a studious mist. 


‘6 A dozen cooks wanted,” a dozen thought I, 
How many, I wonder, goes here to the $ 

Can the place which has so many fishes to fry, 
Be other than affluent, and happy at most. 


Just then the huge prison-house over the way, 

Caught my eyes and soon scatter’d the vision so bright, | 
Where hundreds to hunger’s attendants a prey, 

Bewail e’en the moment that brought them to light. 


For the thorough-bred villain, the ruffian who strays, | 
Each night, through the streets with intent to devour; | 
Who ne’er knew the path-road of industry’s ways, | 
On him let the laws all their punishment pour. 

{ 


But, for the poor wretch who’s been tempted to sin, 
For clamorous little ones crying fot bread ; 

Ye magistrates, temper your:sentence on him, 
Remember his wife and his babes must be fed. 


Sure Providence amply provides for us all, | 
And doubly abundant our granaries stores ; 

Yet though luxury revels in palace and hall, | 
Fell hunger besets the poor cottagers’ doors. 


But to sage politicians I leave the debate, 
Unfitted my noddle the riddle to read ; 
Adieu, gloomy pile, gloomy pictures I hate, 
For laugh and be merry was-ever fny creed. 
And now, Messrs. Cookys, to you I return, 
Though, egad, it shall be in a different strain, 
Your spits are all idle, your dripping- pans mourn, 
When will ye haste back to your kitchens again ? 


| I’ve dream’t it or read it, I eery | know which, 


The Almighty sends meat and the devil sends cooks; 
From which I thus augur, our great ones, the rich, 

Are assuredly out of his Majesty’s books. 
Be it so, since the change is a good one at least, 

Though butchers, uncivil, may make their complaints, 
Fur the revel so gay, and the riotous feast, 

Are unfitting, U trow, to a nation of saints. 

Manchester. 


The following lines, by Mr. Thomas Noble, late of 
Liverpool, and well known to many of our readers, afford, 
we are afraid, too true a picture of their author’s own con- 
dition and sentiments. We purpose noticing next week a 
small volume of miscellaneous poems, which he has just 
published, price 9s.; and, in the meantime, if any 
of the friends of the author wish to procure a copy, they 
have only to signify their pleasure to us, and we shall cheer- 
fully attend to their commands, as we are about to send 
for a few copies for ourselves and our friends :— 





O, who would put in thraldom his free mind, 

And bow his soul in bondage to serve men, 
When he may cast his chains away, and find 

The freedom of obscurity ; and, when, 
Within himself, still to himeelf resign’d 

The world of thought, expanding to his ken, 
Is all his own? O, call it not obscure, 

Though in the lone cot of some dreary glen 
He doth the biting wintry wind endure. 

While the deep snow-storm shakes his humble roof; 
Yet he his body easier may inure 

To bide the blast, and render tempest proof 
His trembling sinews, ’mongst the labouring poor, 

Than use his mind to crouch at the behoof 
Of the proud rich, the ignorant, and vain, 

Or bear the chilling soul-frost of reproof, 
The cutting insolence and low disdain 

Of creeping fools and servile knaves, who know 
Nought but the miserable arts of gain. 

Obscured from such, yet is the mental glow 
Caught from old bards and sages, a bright train, 





Who on his hours their past blest hours bestow. 
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The following spirited translation of a song, which has 
become national in Germany, we copy from the London 
Weekly Review. It concludes the first part of ‘* Waller- 
stein,” the triumph of Schiller’s dramatic genius. 

—— 
SONG OF THE CUIRASSIER. 


Up, comrades, up, to horse! to horse ! 
And seek the field of pride, 

For there man feels his native force, 
And there the heart is tried. 

Not asking aid from others’ hands, 

Defender of himself he stands. 


Now freedom’s flame hath fled, we find 
But lords or bondsmen vile, 

And falsehood filling all mankind 
With coward-hearted guile. 

The soldier—only freeman now— 

Can gaze on death with dauntless brow. 


Life’s thoughtful cares he casts away, 
And, free from anxious fear, 

He looks to Fate with aspect gay, 
Nor heeds her frown how near. 

To-morrow’s dawn may life destroy, 

Then drain to-day the cup of joy. 

In heaven his noble name’s enrolled, 
No need has he to toil ; 

Let miners search the earth for gold, 
And covetously moil,— 

They dig and dive while life remains, 

And dig their graves mid useless gains. 


The bridal banquet is decreed, 
And festal torches glare ; 
The horseman spurs his foaming steed, 
Unasked, unwelcome there : 
Nor gold nor vows his passion prove ; 
In storm he wins the prize of love ! 


Why mourns the maid with streaming eyes ? 
Away! away! away! 

No spot on earth, no true-love ties, 
Can lure the soldier’s stay : 

The sport of Fate’s resistless wind, 

He may not leave his peace behind. 


Then comrades,-up! to horse! to horse ! 
The breast in battle swells! 
Haste, quaff the life-cup’s sparkling force 
Ere time its dew dispels ! 
The stake be deep—the prize is high ; 
Who life would win must dare to die ! 
Et 
NO. XI. 


SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 


BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 
——— 
WILLJAM HABINGDON. 

This poet, who has been unjustly, and most unaccount- 
ably neglected, was born at Hindlip, Worcestershire, 
November 5, 1605. He was educated at the Jesuits Col- 
lege, St. Omers, and afterwards at Paris; and was intended 
by his father to lead an ecclesiastical life; but being of a 
lively disposition, and averse to seclusion, the project was 
abandoned. On his return to England, his father, who 
was a very accomplished gentleman, took great pains to 
instruct him in history, and other useful branches of lite- 
rature. His mother, who was sister to Lord Morley, is 
supposed to have written the letter to her brother, warn- 
ing him of the Gunpowder Plot. The lady whom he 
has immortalized under the name of Castara, under which 
title his poems were printed in 1685, and whom he after- 
wards married, was the daughter of William Herbert, 
Lord Powis. 





He wrote two historical works, and ‘*The Queen of 
Arragon,” a tragedy, the last of which was published 
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against his consent, through the instrumentality of Philip, 
Earl of Pembroke. 

That the poems of Habingdon should have been over- 
looked by the compilers of English poetry, is to be re- 
gretted, as they display the marks of a profound thinker, 
and are replete with rich and poetic images. 

He died the 3uth of November, 1654. 


TO THE SUN. 


—_ 
Thou art returned, great light, to that blest hour, 
In which I first, by marriage’s sacred power, 
Join’d with Castara hearts; and as the same 
Thy lustre is as then, so is our flame ; 
Which had increased, but that, by Love’s decree, 
*T was such at first—it ne’er could greater be ! 
But tell me, glorious lamp, in thy survey 
Of things below thee, what did not decay 
By age to weakness? I, since that, have seen 
The rose bud forth, and fade ; the tree grow green, 
And wither; and the beauty of the field 
With Winter wrinkled: even thyself dost yield 
Something to time, and to the grave fall nigher. 
But virtuous love is.one sweet, endless fire! 





TO ROSES, IN THE BOSOM OF CASTARA. 
—_— 


Ye blushing virgins happy are 
In the chaste nunnery of her breasts ; 
For he’d profane so chaste a fair, 
Whoe’'er could call them Cupid’s nests ! 
Transplanted thus, how bright ye grow ; 
How rich a perfume do ye yield ; 
In some close garden, cowslips so 
Are sweeter than in th’ open field. 


In those white cloysters live secure 
From the rude blasts of wanton breath, 
Each hour more innocent and pure, 
Till you shall wither into death. 
Then, that which, living, gave you room, 
Your glorious sepulchre shall be ; 
There wants no marble for a tomb, 
Whose breast hath marble been to me! 


DESCRIPTION OF CASTARA. 
_—— 
Like the violet, which alone 
Prospers in some happy shade, 
My Castara lives unknown, 
To no looser eye betray’d ; 
For she’s to herself untrue, 
Who delights ’ith public view. 
Such is her beauty, as no arts 
Have enriched with borrowed grace; 
Her high birth no pride imparts, 
For she blushes in her place ; 
Folly boasts a glorious blood— 
She is noblest, being good. 
Cautious, she knew never yet 
What a wanton courtship meant ; 
Nor speaks loud, to boast her wit ; 
In her silence eloquert : 
Of herself survey she takes, 
But ’tween men no difference makes. 
She her throne makes reason climb, 
Whilst wild passions captive lie ; 
And, each article of time, 

Her pure thoughts to heaven fly. - 
All her vows religious be, 
And her love she vows to me. 





A DIALOGUE BETWEEN ARAPHILL AND CASTARA. 





ARAPHILL. 
Dost thon not, Castara, read 
Amorous volumes in my eyes ? 
Doth not every motion plead 
What I'd shew, and yet disguise ? 


Senses act each other’s part ; 
Eyes, as tongues, reveal the heart. 


I saw love as lightning break 
From thy eyes, and was content 

Oft to hear thy silence speak ; 
Silent love is eloquent. 

So the sense of learning hears 

The dumb music of the spheres. 


Then there’s mercy in your kind, 
List’ning to an unfeign’d love, 
Or strives he to tame the wind, 
Who would your compassion move ? 
No, y’are piteous as y’are fair ; 
Heaven relents, o’ercome by prayer. 


But loose man too prodigal 
Is in the expense of vows; 
And thinks to him kingdoms fall, 
When the heart of woman bows; 
Frailty to your arms may yield ; 
Who resists you wins the field. 


Triumph not to see me bleed, 
Let the boar, chaf’d from his den, 
On the wounds of mankind feed : 
Your soft sex should pity men. 
Malice well may practise art ; 
Love hath a transparent heart. 





Yet is love all one deceit ; 
A warm frost, a frozen fire, 
She within herself is great, 
Who is slave to no desire. 
Let youth act, and age advise, 
And then love may find his eyes. 











Hymen's torch yields a dim light, 
When ambition joins our hands ; 
A proud day, but mournful night, 
She sustains, who marries lands. 
Wealth slaves man ; but for their ore 
Th’ Indians had been free, though poor. 


And yet wealth the fuel is 
Which maintains the nuptial fire ; 
And in honour there’s a bliss ; 
They’re immortal who aspire. 
But truth says no joys are sweet, 
But where hearts united meet. 


pena 


Roses breathe not such a scent 
To perfume the neighbouring groves, 
As when you affirm content 
In no sphere of glory moves. 
Glory narrow souls combines ; 
Noble hearts love only joins. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
LIVERPOOL MECHANICS AND APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY, 
Drawn up by W.S. Roscor, Esq. Chairman of the Committee, 
and read by him at the Annual Meeting held at the Institution, 

Schoot-lane, Feb, 18, 1828. 

It is with feelings of unmixed pleasure that the 
Committee of the Liverpool Mechanics and Appren- 
tices’ Library have to observe, that the lapse of 
another year hes afforded additional proof of the be- 
nefit of that Institution to a numerous class of the 
community. 

The ardour and zeal evinced by a large body of 
readers require, indeed, only to be seconded by the 
support of the more enlightened portion of society, 
to realize the hopes of the most sanguine of its friends. 
That this support has not hitherto been extended 
towards the Mechanics and Apprentices’ Library, in 
such a manner as the liberal spirit of the age would 
seem to warrant us in expecting, can only be ascribed 
to that apathy which has attended the introduction 
of all human improvements. But the committee 
confidently anticipate a day when the better in- 
formed classs will'vie in imparting to their less fa- 
voured brethren the benefits of that education, which 
they must feel to be their own chief claim to public 
respect and esteem. 

The unprecedented progress of liberal and en 
lightened principles, which has, for some time past, 
been taking place, would seem to render any appeal 
unnecessary to those who have formerly viewed with 
alarm the general diffusion of knowledge, and that 
desire for information which is become the peculiar 
characteristic of the present day. That the public 
mind, more particularly in this country, has, of late, 
received an impulse, which it is out of the power of 
any body of individuals to repress, must be evident 
to all who have turned their views to this subject ; 
and it is with sentiments of exultation that English- 
men have beheld a man of transcendent talents em 
ploying a considerable portion of his time, and his 
a exertions, in extending to a people the 
rich heritage of education. The benevolent views 
of this highly-gifted person, which first commenced 
withan inquiry into the abuses attending thenumerous 
charity trusts which abound in this country, soon 
afterwards took a more exalted range, and manifested 
themselves in new and extended systems of popular 
instruction ; and it is with pride that the individuals 
who have attached themselves to the Liverpool Me- 
chanics and Apprentices’ Library, animated by such 
an example, have endeavoured, at however humble a 
distance, to second his noble efforts, 

It may, therefore, be unnecessary to dwell on the 
advantages of extending towards the labouring classes 
that knowledge and information, which has, until 
these few years past, been confined to the higher and 
gniddle orders. But the great importance of this sub 
ject claims a moment’s consideration. It cannot be 
denied, and it is with sincere regret that we confess 
it, that the labouring classes are too seldom brought 
into personal communication with their more en- 
lightened fellow men, except from interested or cor 
rupt motives. ‘Po obviate an evil like this, by an act 
of real kindness on the part of the superiors, must 
surely afford satisfaction to every ingenuous mind ; 
nor can this object be better accomplished than by | 
inculcatiny in the labouring classes habits of attention | 
and sobriety, and a useful occupation of their leisure 
hours, and by extending to them that instruction and 
information, which ever carry with them feelings 
of propriety and self respect. Nor is there any reason 
tos prehend thatghis may not be obtained without 
interfering with the higher claims of duty, and that 
portion of time which is, in fact, the property of their 
employers ; a proof of which is afforded by the active 
part yhich many benevolent masters have taken in the 
ment improvement of their apprentices. 

An objection was formerly urged as to the un 
certainty of seneficial instruction from the desul 











tory perusal of books in the Library. This objec- 
tion has, indeed, been before sufficiently answered, 
but the progress of events enables us to speak upon 
it with additional confidence; and it is with no 
common degree of satisfaction that we state the fact, 
that there is a constant demand in the Library for 
elementary works of science and art; that those 
relating to the trades and occupations of the readers 
have been in particular request; and next to these, 
the numerous voyages and travels which have, of late 
years, opened to the public such ample, and such 
delightful stores of instruction and information. 
Works purely imaginative are, in comparison, sel- 
dom inquired for, though they may be said to form, 
at the present day, the chief mental aliment of the 
higher classes of society. In such works as have 
been named by the readers themselves as desirable 
of acquisition, the committee have, with pleasure, ob- 
served that they have always been unobjectionable 
in moral principles, and generally conducive to the 
real interest of the applicants, and their only regret 
has been, that their funds have not, in every instance, 
enabled them to comply with the wishes of the 
readers. 

Let it not, therefore, be apprehended that an 
but the most essential benefits can arise from afford- 
ing the labouring classes,and particularly the younger 
part of them, an unrestrained access to the mental 
treasures of their country. The great proportion of 
these persons must, by necessity, be doomed to a 
life of unceasing and unwearied industry. From 
the moral habits which an acquaintance with good 
books must inculcate, they will the more cheerfully 
conform to the arduous duties of life ; and if among 
so large a number, a very decided predilection may 
be manifested by any youthful individual in the 
walks of science or of art, it should be our pride 
to extend a fostering hand to the efforts of early 
talent, to cherish, it may be, the seeds of future 
eminence, and thus secure to ourselves the purest 
of all gratifications,—the consciousness of having 
assisted humble genius in its first aspirations after 
fame. The undisputed celebrity of several of our 
own townsmen in the walks of art, and of others 
among them now rising into notice, may fully justify, 
and should command, our aid; and the hour may 
arrive when the patrons of early merit will feel it an 
honour to have their names associated with those of 
the leading artists of the day. : 

The number of readers at the present time, in 
the Library, may be stated as very little short of 
nine hundred; and applications for new admissions 
are made every day. The amount collected from 
the readers, during the past year, has averaged about 
£4 10s.amonth. A considerable number of books,— 
some presented by the committee of the Lyceum 
Library, and others from various quarters, have been 
economically bound. Several copies of Constable’s 
Miscellany, and of the Library of Useful Knowledge, 
have been taken in for the Library; and a number 
of valuable works have been obtained at sales, on 
advantageous terms. Itis to be remarked, however, 
that the donations of books have becn, for the last 
year, unusually small; and this is the more to be re- 
gretted when the desire for instruction appears daily 
to increase, and when it is evident that, with a 
larger collection of books in the Library, the sphere 
of its utility would be greatly extended. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that those who have not yet con- 
tributed to its support, will so far favour this in- 
stitution as to inspect their libraries, where they 
inay, possibly, find many supernumerary volumes, 
which would be highly acceptable to our youthful 
readers. ’ 


The admission notes, guarantecing the return of} _ 


the books, it is gratifying to remark, have, this year, 
been almost exclusively signed by the employers, 
or masters, of the young men—many of whom, as 
well as the parents, have attended at the Library 
themselves, to select the most suitable works—thus 


affording a strong proofof theirsense of the utility of | se 
the institution. It is still a higher gratification to | ; 
observe the respectful conduct of the readers them- 


selves, when assembled to change their books; their 
willingness to be directed in the choice of a useful 
work, when the one they inquire for is either in cir. 
culation or not yet introduced into the Library; 
and, above all, to a constant observer, it is pleasing to 
notice the evident improvement, in demeanour, of 
many of the young men, after having been readers 
for sometime. Amongst the readers may be observed 
many (some hundreds probably) who have adhered 
to the establishment since the first year of its institu- 
tion, and though they have read a great number of 
books, they still seem to find others that are new, 
instructive, or interesting. Many of them pursue 
their studies almost exclusively in history, others in 
natural philosophy and science, and the greater 
number attach themselves to a mixture of the useful 
and amusing, found in the magazines and essayists, 
the encyclopxdias, and voyages and travels. Of 
particular works, in request, we may mention Ni- 
cholson’s work on carpentry, joinery, &c.; books on 
navigation, and drawing in perspective, are alse 
much sought after; works on ship drafting and 
building are, likewise, much in request ;—but these, 
from their expense, have not yet been procured. 

It isanother encouraging fact, that, during the whole 
year, not a single complaint has been preferred against 
the institution by the employers, or parents, of the 
young men; from which it may be inferred, that no 
feelings hostile to the objects of the institution are 
entertained in that quarter, and that the apprentices 
do not, as we hope and trust, devote to reading any 
portion of that time which ought to be occupied in 
the work or business of their employers. It is to be 
regretted, that the books at present in the Library are 
still inadequate to the wants of the readers; and it 
may be remarked, that, from the number of reviews 
and magazines, which have been perused by them 
during the last twelve months, they have acquired a 
higher taste, and, having read the reviews, are anxious 
to obtain the original .works themselves ; so that itis 
become more difficult than ever to satisfy their thirst 
for knowledge; and so desirous are they of instruction 
that many of them would double their subscriptions 
if it would purchase access to a more extensive collec- 
tion. 

In order to render the establishment more ge- 
nerally useful, another day has been added for the 
distribution of books,—the Library being now open 
on every week-day, except Thursday. 

The salary of the Librarian, whose endeavours to 
promote the success of the institution have|been un- 
remitting since itscommencement, has beenincreased ; 
and he has been occasionally aided by an Assistant, 
appointed by the committee, ona small remuneration; 
and, not unfrequently, by individuals who have given 
their gratuitous attendance. 

The Mechanics’ School of Arts having been re- 
moved to the building destined for its reception, the 
rooms which it occupied have been let, as well as 
some other rooms not at present required for the use 
of the Library, which has reduced the amount of rent 
of the Library to a very moderate sum. 

In looking forward to the prospects of another year, 
the committee indulge a hope that, amidst the general 
diffusion of knowledge and its natural effects on the 
mind, and amidst the increasing population and 
respectability of ther own community, the Mechanics 
and Apprentices’ Library of Liverpool will beregarded 
with a favourable eye; nor can they hesitate in calling 
on an enlightened public to support them in views 
as benignant, in their opinion, as any that are con- 
nected with the well-being of society. 
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Scientific otices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, copdsionelly> sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronontical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular acts in Natural History; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 
ANATOMICAL DISSECTIONS. 


a 

Some recent committals for disinterring human 

bodies, for anatomical dissection, have reminded us 

of our pledge to transfer to the Kaleidoscope the whole 

of the valuable article from the Westminster Review, 

—the first portion of which we now proceed to lay 
before our readers. 





An Appeal to the Public and to the Legislature, on 
the necessity of affording Dead Bodics to the Schools 
of Anatomy, by Legislative Enactment. By William 
Mackenzie. 

Every one desires to live as long as he can. Every one 
values health ** above all gold and treasure.” Every one 
knows that, as far as his own individual good is concerned, 

rotracted life and a frame of body sound and strong, 

ree from the thousand pains which flesh is heir to, are un- 
speakably more important than all other objects, because 
life and health must be secured before any possibie result 
of any possible circumstance can be of consequence to 
him. In the improvement of the art which has for its 
object the preservation of health and life, every individual 
is, therefore, deeply interested: An enlightened physician 
and a skilful snrgnan are in the daily habit of adminis- 
tering to their fellow men more real and unquestionable 
good than is communicated, or communicable, by any 
other class of human beings to another. Ignorant physi- 
cians and surgeons are the most deadly enemies of the 
community; the plague itself is not so destructive; its 
ravages are at distant intervals, and are accompanied with 
open and alarming notice of its purpose and power; theirs 
are constant, silent, secret; aud it is while they are looked 
up to as saviours, with the confidence of hope, that they 
give speed to the progress of disease, and certainty to the 
stroke of death. 

It is deeply to be lamented that the community, in 
general, are so entirely ignorant of all that relates to the 
art and the science of medicine. An explanation of the 
functions of the animal economy ; of their most common | 
and important deviations from a healthy state; of the re- 
medies dest. adapted to restore them to a sound condition, 
and of the mode in which they operate, as far as that is 
known,—ought to form a part of every course of liberal 
education. The profound ignorance of the people on all 
these subjects is attended with many disadvantages to 
themselves, and operates unfavourably on the medical 
character. In consequence of this want of information, 
persons neither know what are the attainments of the man 
in whose hands they place their life, nor what they ought 
to be; they can neither form an opinion of the,course of 
education. which it is incumbent upon him to follow, nor 
judge of the success with which he has availed himself of 
the means of knowledge which have been afforded him. 
There is one branch of medical education in particular, 
the foundation, in fact, on which the whole superstructure 
must be raised, the necessity of which is not commonly 
understood, but which requires only to be stated to be 
perceived. Perhaps it is impossible to name any one sub- 
Ject which it is of more importance that the community 
should understand. It is one in which every man’s life 
is deeply implicated: it is one ia which every man’s igno- 
rance or information will have a considerable influence. 
We shall, therefore, enter into it with some detail: we 
shali show the kind of knowledge which it is indispensible 
that the physician and the surgeon should possess: we 
shall illustrate, by a reference to particular cases, the 
reason why this kind of knowledge cannot be dispensed 
with: and we shall explain, by a statement of facts, the 
nature and extent of the obstacles which, at present, oppose 
the acquisition of this knowledge. We repeat, there is 
no sudject in which every reader can be so immediately 
and deeply interested, and we trust that he will give us 
his calm and unprejudiced attention. 

The basis of all medical and surgical knowledge is ana- 
tomy. Nota single step can be made either in medicine 
or surgery, considered either as an art or a science, with- 
out it. This should seem self-evident, and to need neither 
proof nor illustration; nevertheless, as it is useful occa- 


. which a person who is ignorant of it would be sure to fall: 


jshall show why it is that there can be no rational medi- 
| cine, and no. safe surgery, without a thorough knowledge 
| of anatomy. 

Disease, which it is the object of these arts to prevent 
and to cure, is denoted by disordered function: disordered 
function cannot be understood without a knowledge of 
healthy function ; healthy function cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of structure; structure canuot be 
understood unless it be examined. 

The organs on which all the important functions of the 
human body depend are concealed from the view. There 
is no possibility of ascertaining their situation and con- 
nexions, much less their nature and operation, without 
inspecting the interior of this curious and complicated 
machine. The results of the mechanism are visible; the 
mechanism itself is concealed, and must be investigated to 
be perceived. The important operations of nature are sel- 
dom entirely hidden from the human eye; still less are 
they obtruded upon it; but over the most curious and 
wonderful operations of the animal economy so thick a 
veil is drawn, that they never could have been perceived 
without the most patient and minute research. The cir- 
culation of the blood, for example, never could have been 
discovered without dissection. Notwithstanding the par- 
tial knowledge of anatomy which must have been acquired 
by the accidents to which the human body is exposed, by 
attention to wounded men, by the observance of bodies 
killed by violence ; by the huntsman in using his prey; by 
the priest in immolating his victims ; by the augur in pur- 
suing his divinations; by the slaughter of animals; by the 
dissection of brutes; and even occasionally by the dissection 
of the human body,—century after century open away, 
without a suspicion having been excited of the real func- 
tions of the two great systems of vessels, arteries and veins. 
It was not until the beginning of the 17th century, when 
anatomy was ardently cultivated, and had made considera- 
ble progress, that the valves of the veins and of the heart 
were discovered ; and, subsequently, that the great Harvey, 
the pupil of the anatomist who discovered the latter, by 
inspecting the structure of these valves, by contemplating 
their disposition, by roarning, upon their use, was led to 
suspect the course of the blood, and afterwards to deman- 
strate it. Several systems of vessels in which the most 
important functions of animal life are carried on—the ab- 
sorbent system, for example, and even that portion of it 
which receives the food after it is digested, and which con- 
veys it into the blood, are invisible to the naked eye, ex- 
cept under peculiar circumstances; whence it must be 
evident, not only that the interior of the human body 
must be laid open, in order that its organs may be scen ; 
but that these organs must be minutely and patiently dis- 
sected, in order that their structure may be understood. 

The most important diseases have their seat in the or- 
gans of the body ; an accurate acquaintance with their 
situation is, therefore, absolutely necessary, in order to 
ascertain the seats of disease; but, for the reasons already 
assigned, their situation cannot be learnt, without the study 
of anatomy. In several regions, organs the most different 
in structure and function are placed close to each other. 
In what is termed the epigastric region, for example, are 
situated the stomach, the liver, the gall bladder, the first 
portion of the small intestine (the duodenum) and a por- 
tion of the large intestine (the colon ;) each of these or- 
gans is essentially different in structure and in use, and is 
iable to distinct diseases. Diseases the most diversified, 
therefore, requiring the most opposite treatment, may ex- 
ist in the same region of the body; the discrimination of 
which is absolutely impossible, without that knowledge 
which the study of anatomy alone can impart. 

The seat of pain is often at a great distance from that 
of the affected organ. In disease of the liver, pain is 
generally felt at the top of the right shoulder. The right 
phrenic nerve sends a branch to the liver: the third cervi- 
cal nerve, from which the phrenic arises, distributes nu- 
merous branches to the neighbourhood of the shoulder : 
thas is established a nervous communication between the 
shoulder and the liver. This is a fact which nothing but 
anatomy could teach, and affords the explanation of a 
symptom which nothing but anatomy could give. The 
knowledge of it would infallibly correct a mistake into 


in fact, persons ignorant of it do constantly commit the 
error. We have known several instances in which organic 
disease of the Jiver has been considered, and treated, as 
rheumatism of the shoulder. In each of these cases, dis- 
ease in a most important organ might have been allowed 
to steal on insidiously until it became incurable: while 
& person, acquainted with anatomy, would have detected 
it at once, and cured it without difficulty. Many cases 
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| liver has been found perfectly healthy, but there has 
been discovered extensive disease of the brain. Disease 
| of the liver is often mistaken for disease of the lungs: 
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ulcers, when they were supposed to have been per- 
fectly sound, and when every symptom was referred 
to disease of the liver. Persons are constantly attacked 
with convulsions—children especially; convulsions are 
spasms: spasms, of course, are to be treated by anti- 
spasmodics. This is the notion amongst ports ignorant 
of medicine: it is the notion amongst old medical men : 
it is the notion amongst half-educated young ones. All 
this time these convulsions are merely a symptom ; that 
symptom depends upon, and denotes, most important 
disease in the brain: the only chance of saving life, is the 

rompt and vigorous application of proper remedies to the 

rain; but the practitioner whose mind is occupied with 
the symptom, and who prescribes antispasmodics, not only 
loses the time in which alone any thing can be done to 
snatch the victim from death, but by his remedies abso- 
lutely adds fuel to the flame which is consuming his pa- 
tient. In disease of the hip-joint pain is felt, not in the 
hip, but, in the early stage of the disease, at the knee. 
This also depends on nervous communication. The most 
dreadful consequences daily occur from an ignorance of 
this single fact. In all these cases error is inevitable, 
without a k:.owledge of anatomy: it is scarcely possible 
with it: in all these cases error is fata]: in all these cases 
anatomy alone can prevent the error—anatomy alone can 
eorrect it. Experience, so far from leading to its detec- 
tion, would only establish it in men’s minds, and render 
its reaoval impossible. What is called experience is of 
no manner of use to an ignorant, and unreflecting prac- 
titioner. In nothing does the adage,—that it is the wise 
only who profit by experience, receive so complete an 
illustration as in medicine. A man who is ignorant of 
certain principles, and who is incapable of reasoning in a 
certain manner, may have daily before him, for fifty years, 
cases affording the most complete evidence of their truth, 
and of the importance of the deduction to which they lead, 
without observing the one, or deducing theother. Hence 
the most profoundly ignorant of medicine are often the 
oldest members of the profession, and those who have had 
the most extensive practice. A medical education, founded 
on a knowledge of anatomy, is, therefore, not only indis- 
pensible to prevent the most fatal errors, but to enable a 
person to obtain advantage from those sources of improve- 
ment which extensive practice may open. to him. 

To the surgeon, anatomy is eminently what Bacon has 
so beautifully said knowledge in general is: it is power— 
it is power to lessen pain, to save life, and to eradicate 
diseases, which, without its aid, would be incurable and 
fatal. It is impossible to convey to the reader a clear con- 
ception of this truth, without a reference to particular 
cases ; and the subject is one of such extreme importance, 
that it may be worth while to direct the attention, for a 
moment, to two or three of the capital diseases which the 
surgeon is daily called upon to treat. Aneurism, for ex- 
ample, is a disease of an artery, and consists of a preturna- 
tural dilatation of its coats. This dilatation arises from 
debility of the vessel, whence, unable to resist the impetus 
of the blood, it yields, and is dilated into a sac. hen 
once the disease is induced, it commonly goes on to in- 
crease with a steady and uninterrupted progress, until at 
last it suddenly bursts, and the patient expires instanta- 
neously from loss of blood. When left to itself, it almost 
uniformly proves fatal in this manner; yet, before the 
time of Galen, no notice was taken of this terrible malady. 
The ancients, indeed, who believed that the arteries were 
air tubes, could not possibly have conceived of the ex- 
istence of an aneurism. Were the number of individuals 
in Europe, who are now annually cured of aneurism, by 
the interference of art, to be assumed as the basis of a 
calculation of the number of persons who must have 
perished by this disease, from the beginning of the world 
to the time of Galen, it would convey some conception of 
the extent to which anatomical knowledge is the means of 
saving human life. 

The only way in which it is possible to cure this disease 
is, to produce an obliteration of the cavity of the artery, 
This is the object of the operation. The diseased artery 
is exposed, and a ligature is passed around it, above the 
dilatation, by means of which the blood is prevented from 
flowing into the sac, and inflammation is excited in the 
vessel ; in consequence of which its sides adhere together, 
and its cavity becomes obliterated. ‘The success of the 
Operation depends entirely on the completeness of the ad- 
hesion of the sides of the vessel, and the consequent ob- 
literation of its cavity. This adhesion will not take place 
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treated accordingly: on examination after death, the 
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of nature is completed by which the ligature is removed, 
hemorrhage takes place, and the patient dies just as if the 
aneurism had been left to itself. For a long time the 
ligature was applied as close as possible to the seat of the 
aneurism: the aneurismal sac was laid open in its whole 
extent, and the blood it contained was scooped out. The 
consequence was, that a large deep-seated sore, composed 
of parts in an unhealthy state, was formed: it was ne- 
cessar y to the cure, that this sore should suppurate, 
granulate, and heal; a process which the constitution 
was frequently unable to support. Moreover, there 
was a constant danger that the patient would perish 
from hemorrhage, through the want of adhesion of the 
sides of the artery. The profound knowledge of healthy 
and of diseased structure, and of the laws of the animal 
economy by which both are regulated, which John Hunter 
had acquired from anatomy, suggested to this eminent 
man a mode of operating, the effect of which, in preserving 
human life, has placed him high in the rank of the bene- 
factors of his race. This consummate anatomist saw, that 
the reason why death so often followed the common ope- 
ration was, because that process which was essential to its 
success was prevented by the diseased condition of the ar- 
tery. He perceived that the vessel, at some distance from 
the anecurism, was in a sound state; and conceived that, 
if the ligature were applied to this distant part, that is, to 
a sound instead of a diseased portion of the artery, this 
necessary process would not be counteracted. To this 
there was one capital objection, that it would often be ne- 
cessary to apply the ligature around the main trunk of an 
artery, before it gives off its branches, in consequence of 
which the parts below the ligature would be deprived of 
their supply of blood, and would therefore mortify. So 
frequent and great are the communications between all the 
arteries of the body, however, that he thought it probable 
that a sufficient supply would be borne to these parts 
through the medium of collateral branches. Foran aneu- 
rism in the ham, he, therefore, boldly cut down upon the 
main trunk of the artery which supplies the lower extre- 
mity ; and applied a ligature around it, where it is seated 
near the middle of the thigh, in the confident expectation 
that, though he thus deprived the limb of the supply of 
blood which it received through its direct channel, it 
would not perish. His knowledge of the processes of the 
animal economy led him to expect that the force of the 
circulation being thus taken off from the aneurismal sac, 
the progress of the disease would be stopped; that the sac 
itself, with all its contents, would be absorbed; that by 
this means the whole tumour would be removed, and that 
an opening into it would be unnecessary. The most com- 
plete success followed this noble experiment, and the sen- 
sations which this philosopher experienced when he wit- 
nessed the event, must have been exquisite, and have con- 
stituted an appropriate reward for the application of pro- 
found knowledge to the mitigation of human suffering. 
After Hunter followed Abernethy, who, treading in the 
footsteps of his master, for an aneurism of the Leon! 
placed a ligature around the external iliac artery ; lately 
the internal iliac itself has been taken up, and surgeons 
have tied arteries of such importance, that they have been 
themselves astonished at the extent and splendour of their 
success. Every individual on whom an operation of this 
kind has been successfully performed, is snatched by it 
from certain and inevitable death ! 

The symptom by which an ancurism is distinguished 
from every other tumour, is, chiefly, its pulsating motion. 
But when an aneurism has become ver Sane, it ceases to 
pulsate ; and when an abscess is seated near arf artery of 
great magnitude, it acquires a pulsating motion, because 
the pulsations of the artery are perceptible through the 


-abscess. The real nature of cases of this kind cannot pos- 


sibly be ascertained, without a most careful investigation, 
combined with an exact knowledge of the structure and 
relative position of all the parts in the neighbourhood of 
the tumour. Pelletan, one of the most distinguished sur- 
geons of France, was one day called toa man who, after 
a long walk, was seized with a severe pain in the leg, over 
the seat of which appeared a tumour, which was attended 
with a pulsation so violent, that it lifted up the hand of 
the examiner. There seemed every reason to suppose 
that the case was an ancurismal swelling. This acute ob- 
server, however, in comparing the affected with the sound 
limb, perceived in the latter a similar throbbing. On 
careful examination he discovered that, by a particular 
disposition in this individual, one of the main arteries of 
the leg (the anterior tibial) deviated from its usual course, 
and instead of plunging deep between the muscles, lay 
immediately under the skin and fascia. The truth was, 
that the man, in the exertion of walking, had ruptured 
—_ —— a pore mae —— of 

e artery gave to this accident these peculiar symptoms. 
The real nawure of this case could not possibly eve been 





ascertaincd, but by an anatomist. The same surgeon 
has recorded the case of a man who, having fallen 
twice from his horse, and experienced, for several years, 
considerable uneasiness in his back, was at length af- 


flicted with te pain in the abdomen. At the same 
on aa Wea, bea ide salt-box is that which stands by itself on the 


time an oval, irregularly circumscribed tumour, made 
its appearance in the right flank. It presented a dis- 
tinct fluctuation, and had all the p Speman od of a collection 
of matter depending cn caries of the vertebree. The pe 
was seated chicfly at the lower portion of that part of the 
spine which forms the back, which was, moreover, dis- 
torted; and this might have confirmed the opinion that 
the case was a lumbar abscess with caries. Pelletan, how- 
ever, who well knew that an aneurism, as it enlarges, may 
destroy any bone in its neighbourhood, saw that the 
disease was an aneurism, and predicted that the patient 
must perish. On opening the body (for the man lived 
only ten days after Pelletan first saw him) an aneurismal 
tumour was discovered, which nearly filled the cavity of 
the abdomen. If this case had been mistaken for lumbar 
abscess, and the tumour had been opened with a view of 
affording an exit to the matter, the man would have died 
in a few seconds. There is no surgeon of discernment and 
experience whose attention has not been awakened, and 
whose sagacity has not been put to the test, by the occur- 
rence of similar cases in his own practice. The consequence 
of error is almost always instantaneously fatal. The cata- 
logue of such disastrous events is long and melancholy. 
Richerand has recorded, that Ferrand, head surgeon of the 
Hotel-Dicu, mistook an aneurism in the armpit for an ab- 
scess; plunged his knife into the swelling, and killed the 
patient. De Haen speaks of a person who died in conse- 
quence of an opening which was made, contrary to the 
advice of Descheons in a similar tumour at the knee. 
Vesalius was consulted about a tumour in the back, which 
he pronounced to be an aneurism ; but an ignorant prac- 
titioner having made an opening into it, the patient in- 
stantly bled to death. Nothing can be more easy than to 
confound an aneurism of the artery of the neck with a 
swelling of the glands in its neighbourhood; with a swell. 
ing of the cellular substance which surrounds the artery ; 
with abscesses of various kinds; but if a surgeon were 
to fall into this error, and to open a carotid aneurism, his 
patient would certainly be dead in the space of a few mo- 
ments, It must be evident, then, that a thorough know- 
ledge of anatomy is not only indispensible to the proper 
treatment of cases of this description, but also to the pre- 
vention of the most fatal mistakes. 
(To be continued.) 


Miiscellanies. 


METAPHYSICAL BOTHERATION. 
—=—>— 
MODERN LEARNING EXEMPLIFIED 
BY A SPECIMEN OF COLLEGIATE EXAMINATION. 
By the late Professor Porson. 
—>_— 
The following article is stated to have been written some 
years since, by Mr. Professor Porson, in ridicule of the 
mode of examination at Oxford :— 


METAPHYSICS. 

Professor. What is a salt-box ? 

Student. It is a box made to contain salt. 

P. How is it divided ? 

S. Into a salt-box, and a box of salt. 

P. Very well: show the distinction ? 

S. A salt-box may be where there is no salt; but salt 
is absolutely necessary to the existence of a box of salt. 

P. Are not salt-boxes otherwise divided ? 

S. Yes, by a partition. 

P. What is the use of this division ? 

S. To separate the fine salt from the coarse. 

P. To be sure: to separate the fine salt from the coarse. 
But are not salt-boxes otherwise distinguished ? 

S. Yes, into possible, probable, and positive. 

P. Define these several kinds of salt-boxes ? 

S. A possible salt-box is a salt-box yet unsold, in the 
joiner’s hands. 

P. Why so? 

S. Because it hath not yet become a salt-box, having 
never had any salt in it, and it may possibly be applied 
to some other use. - 

P. Very true; for a salt-box which never had, hath 
not now, and perhaps never may have any salt in it, can 
only be termed a possible salt-box.—What is a probable 
salt-box ? 

S. It is a salt-box in the hand of one going to a shop to 
buy salt, and who hath sixpence in his pocket to pay the 

















shopkeeper. And a positive salt-box is one which hath 
actually and bona. fide got salt in it. 
P. Very good: what other divisions of salt-boxes do 


‘you recollect ? 


S. They are divided into substantive and pendent; a 


table or dresser, and the pendent is that which hangs by 


| @ nail against the wall. 


P. What is the idea of a salt-box ? 

S. It is that image which the mind conceives of a salt- 
box when no salt is present. 

P. What is the abstract idea of a salt-box ? 

S. It is the idea of a salt-box abstracted from the idea 
of a box, or of salt, or of a salt box, or of a box of salt. 

P. Very right: by this means you acquire a most per. 
fect knowledge of a salt-box : but tell me, is the idea of 
a salt box a salt idea ? 

S. Not unless the ideal box hath the idea of salt con- 
tained in it. 

P. True: and therefore an abstract idea cannot be 
either salt or fresh, round or square, long or short; and 
this shows the difference between a salt idea and an idea 
of salt. Is an aptitude to hold salt an essential, or an ac. 
cidental property of a salt-box ? 

S, It is essentials but if there should be a crack in the 
bottom of the box, the aptitude to spill salt would be 
termed an accidental property of that salt-box. 

P. Very well, very well indeed : what is the salt called 
with respect to the box ? 

S. It is called its contents. 

P. And why so? 

S. Because the cook is content, quo ad hoc, to find plenty 
of salt in the box. 

P. You are very right. Let us now proceed to 

LoGic. 

P. How many parts are there in a salt-box ? 

S. Three; bottom, top, and sides. 

P. How many modes are there in salt- boxes ? 

S. Four; the formal, the substantial, the accidental, 
and the topsy-turvy. 

P. Define these several modes ? 

S. The formal respects the figure or shape of the box, 
such as round, square, oblong, &c. The substantial re- 
spects the work of the joiner; and the accidental depends 
upon the string by which the box is hung against the wall. 

P. Very well: what are the consequences of the acci- 
dental mode ? 

S. If the string should break, the box would fall, the 
salt be spilt, the salt-box broken, and the cook in a pas- 
sion ; and this is the accidental mode, with its consequences. 
. P. How do you distinguish between the top and bot. 
tom of the salt-box ? 

S. The top of a box is that part which is uppermost, 
and the bottom that which is lowest, in all positions. 

P. You should rather say, the uppermost part is the 
top, and the lowest part the bottom. How is it then if 
the bottom should be uppermost ? 

§. The top would then be the lowermost, so that the 
bottom would become the top, and the top would become 
the bottom; and this is called the fopsy turvy mode, 
which is nearly allied to the accidental, and frequently 
arises from it. : 

P. Very good : but are not salt-boxes sometimes single, 
and sometimes double ? 

S. Yes. 

P. Well, then, mention the several combinations of 
salt-boxes, with a to their having salt or not. 

S. They are divided into single salt-boxes, having salt ; 
double salt-boxes, having no salt; double salt-boxes, 
otto salt; and single-double salt-boxes, having salt and 
no salt. 

P. Hold! hold! you are going too far. 

Governor of the Institution. We can’t allow further 

time for logic; proceed, of you please, to 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

P. Pray, Sir, what is a salt-box ? 

S. It is a combination of matter, fitted, framed, and 
joined by the hands of a workman, in the form of a boxs 
and adapted to the purpose of receiving, containing, and 
retaining salt. . 

P. Very good: what are the mechanical powers con- 
cerned in the construction of a salt-box ? 

S. The axe, the saw, the plane, and the hammer. _ 

P. How are these powers applied to the purpose in- 
tended ? 

S. The axe to fell the tree, the saw to split the timber. 

va Consider: it is the property of the mall and wedge 
to split. 

. The saw to slit the timber, the plane to mooth and 
thin the boards. - : . 
P. How? Take time; take time. 
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S. To thin and smooth the boards. 


* Pp. To be sure; the boards are first thinned and then 


smoothed: goon. __ 
S. The plane to thin and smooth, and the hammer to 


drive the nails. : 

P. Or rather tacks. Have not some philosophers con- 
sidered glue as one of the mechanical powers ? 

S. Yes, and it is so considered ; but it is called an in- 
verse mechanical power ; because, where it is the property 
of the direct mechanical powers to generate motion; glue, 
on the contrary, prevents motion, by keeping the parts to 
which it is applied fixed to each other. 

P. Very true: what is the mechanical law of the saw. 

S. The power is to resistance as the number of teeth 
and force impressed, multiplied by the number of strokes 
in a given time. 

P. Is the saw only used in slitting timber into boards ? 

S. Yes, it is also employed in cutting boards into 


lengths. ‘ 
P. Not lengths. A thing cannot be said to have been 


cut into lengths. 

S. Into shortnesses.—P. Very right. 

a 

The following whimsical story is very familiar to 
us, although we do not just now recollect its source. 
We copy it from a Liverpool paper, the editor of 
which not unfrequently appropriates similar articles 
without any acknowledgment. 


‘THE HUMORIST. 


Extract of a Letter written in the year 1792. 

————Well, then, I have seen your friend Ja—, and 
find him to be exactly what you described him to be— 
a humorist. He seems to have imparted much of that 
character to every thing around him, both animate and 
inanimate: His servants are all admirably disciplined to 
second his whims, and his very furniture is, for the most 
part, adapted to the same purpose. Upon my arrival, for 
instance, after receiving me with much cordiality, in con- 
sequence of your letter of introduction, he invited me to 
sit down in an easy chair that stood by the fire-place; but 
Ihad scarcely complied with this request, when I started 
with horror from my seat, upon the supposition that I had 
crushed a cat and her whole litter of kittens to death, so 
completely were the mingled and discordant tones of the 
animals imitated by the mechanism of the chair. This 
put me on my guard, and there was hardly any thing in 
the house afterwards that I did not touch with apprehen- 
sion. No other trick, however, was practised upon me; 
and, as I found afterwards, I was indebted for such in- 
dulgence to one which they reserved for me at night, and 
which was such as, perhaps, all my English phlegm would 
not have enabled me to bear with patience. I escaped, 
however, being put to the proof, by the merest accident, 
the arrival of a poor Scotch surveyor, who was thought a 
fitter subject for the often repeated experiment. 

My substitute was treated with great, indeed, with ex- 
treme hospitality ; he was helped to every thing to excess; 
his glass was never allowed to stand full or empty for one 
minute. The potations were suspended not until, and only 
while, the cloth was laying for supper, during and after 
which, they were resumed with renovated energy. Our 
entertainer was like the landlord described by Addison; 
the liquor seemed to have no other effect upon him than 
any other vessel in the house. It was not so with his 
Scotch guest, who was, by this time, much farther advanced 
upon the cruise of intoxication than half seas over ; he was 
literally dead drunk. In this state he was conducted to 
his chamber, a fine, lofty, Gothic apartment, with a bed- 
stead that seemed coeval withthe building. I say seemed, 
for that was by no means the case, it being, in reality, a 
&modern piece of structure, and entirely of the invention 
of our host. It was of dark mahogany, with its four posts 
extending completely to the ceiling of the chamber. The 
bed, however, was not more than two feet from the floor, 
the better to enable the parties singled out for initiation in 
the mysteries of the castle to get into it. The Scotchman, 
with a good deal of assistance, was soon undressed, and had 
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his body politic deposited in this place of repose. All the 
party then retired, wishing him a good night, and remov- 
ing the candle, for fear of accident. 

When the door was closed, I was, for the first time, 
made acquainted with the structure of the bedstead, which 
our host considered as his master-piece. Upon the touch- 
ing of aspring, outside the door, the bed was so acted upon 
by a pully, that it ascended slowly and smoothly through 
the four posts, until it came within two or three feet of 
the ceiling. The snoring of the Scotchman was the 
signal for touching the spring, and he was soon at the 
proper altitude. The trick, to be sure, might have cost 
him his neck, but Deuce may care was the reply of J—— 
to my suggestion to that effect. The servants, as I before 
observed, were all so disciplined to second the mischievous 
fun of their master, that they required no instructions 
how to act. In one moment the house was in an uproar ; 
cries of—** Fire! fire !’’ were heard in different directions. 
A pile of shavings was set in a blaze opposite the very win- 
dow where poor Sawney slept. J——’s voice was conti- 
nually heard, exclaiming, **Good Heavens! save the 
poor Scotch gentleman, if possible; the flames have got 
into the room just under him!” At this moment we heard 
him fall, and bellow out. A sudden silence took place— 
every light was extinguished, and the whole house seemed 
to be buried in the most profound repose. The Scotch- 
man’s voice could alone be heard, roaring out, in the high 
dialect of his country, for assistance. At length two of 
the men-servants, in their shirts, entered the room with 
a candle just lit, and yawning, as if immediately roused 
from their first sleep. They found him sprawling on the 
floor—** Lord bless us, Sir! what is the matter with you ?” 
‘6 Matter ! (says he) why, isn’t the house on fire?” **God 
forbid, Sir!’? ** What was the reason of the cries of ‘ Fire, 
fire,’ then ?”? “ Bless you, Sir, you must have been dream- 
ing; why, there’s not so much as a mouse stirring, and 
his honour and the whole family have been asleep these 
three hours ’”? The Scotchman now gave up all credit in the 
testimony of his own senses. ‘* I must ha’ been dreaming, 
indeed, and ha’ hurt myself by falling out of the bed.” 
*¢ Hurt yourself, Sir; not much, I hope, the bed is so low.” 
By this time it had been made to descend to its first level. 
The poor Scot. was quite confused, quite ashamed at dis- 
turbing the family ; begged a thousand pardons, accom- 
panied the servants to the door, closed it after them, and 
was left once more in the dark. 

But the last act of the pantomime was not yet per- 
formed. The spring had been immediately touched, upon 
closing the door, and the bed was soon beyond the reach 
of our guest. We could hear him groping about, and 
uttering frequent ejaculations of astonishment. He easily 
found the bed posts; but it was in vain for him to endeavour 
to get in. He moved his handsupand down. Hisleg was 
often lifted by way of stepping in, but always encountered 
the floor by its descent. He uttered ** curses not loud, 
but deep,” for fear of again disturbing the family. He 
concluded himself to be in the possession of the devil. In 
short, when it was found, by his silence, that he had given 
up the task as hopeless, and had disposed of himself upon 
one of the chairs, the bed was allowed to slide down again, 
and in the morning Sawney could: not but express his as- 
tonishment at not having been able to find it in the dark. 





Sterne.—‘* Poor Maria,” was no fiction. ‘* When we 
came up to her (says Sterne’s valet) she was grovelling in 
the like an infant, and throwing the dust upon her 
head ; and yet few were more lovely. Upon Sterne’s ac- 
costing her with senderness, and raising her in his arms, 
she collected herself, and resumed some composure—told 
him her tale of misery, and wept upon his breast. M 
master sobbed aloud. I saw her gently disengage herself 
from his arms, and she sung him the service to the Virgin. 
My poor master covered his face with his hands, and 
walked by her side to the cottage where she lived—there 
he talked earnestly to the old woman. Every day, while 
we staid there, I carried them meat and drink from the 
hotel; and when we departed from Moulines, my master 
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much, I know not—he always gave more than he could 
afford.”—Sterne died in 1768, at his lodgings in Bond- 
street, exhausted by along illness. ‘* There was something 
(says Sir Walter Scott) in the manner of his death singu- 
larly resembling the particulars detailed by Mra. Quickly 
as attending that of Falstaff, the compeer of Yorick for 
infinite jest, however unlike in other particulars. As 
lay on his bed totally exhausted, he complained that his 
feet were cold, and requested the female attendant to chafe 
them. She did so, and it seemed to relieve them. He 
complained that the cold came up higher; and whilst the 
assistant was in the act of chafing his ancles and legs, he 
expired without a groan. It was likewise remarkable, that 
his death took place much in the manner which he him- 
self had wished, and that the last offices were rendered him, 
not in his own house, or by the hand of kindred affec- 
tion, but in an inn, and by strangers.”—Sterne used to 
justify the licentiousness of his humour by representing it 
as a mere breach of decorum, which had no perilous con- 
sequences to morals. Soon after 7'ristram had appeared, 
Sterne asked a Yorkshire lady of fortune and condition 
whether she had read his book. ‘* I have not, Mr. Sterne,” 
was the answer; ‘‘and, to be plain with you, I am in- 
formed it is not proper for female perusal.”—‘* My dear 
goed lady,” replied the author, ** do not be gulled by such 
stories: the book is like your young heir there—(peintin, 
to a child of three years old who was rolling on the caxpet 
in his white tunics.) 

———— 

LITERARY TRIFLING. 

— - 

Swift’s Lilliputian odes are, in all probability, familist 
to many of our readers; Scarron’s were, in our opinion, 
better. We shall give the reader a specimen or two from 
D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 


EPITRE A M. SARRAZIN. 
Sarazin N’es-tu pas 
Mon voisin Barabbas, 
Cher ami Busiris, 

Qu’a demi Phalaris, 
Je ne voi, Ganelon, 
Dont, ma foi, Le Fenlon? 
J'ai dépit 
Un petit. 

He describes himself 
Un pauvret Est réduit, 
Trés maigret, Jour et nuit, 
Au col tors, A souftrir, 
Dont le corps Sans guerir, 
Tout tortu, Des tourmens 
Tout bossu. Vehemens. 
Suranné 
Decharné 


He complains of Sarazin’s not visiting him, threatens 
to reduce him into powder if he comes not quickly, and 
concludes, 


Mais pourtant Avec nous 
Repentant Mon courroux 
Si tu viens Finera, 

Et te tiens Et catera. 
Seulement 

Un moment 





Biograhical srotices. 


MR. HENRY NEELE, 





—=——_ 
(From the Literary Gazette.) 
‘' He claims some record on the rol] of Fame, 
And Rumour for a season learns his name, 
And Sorrow knows the prison where he lies— 
Mortality’s cold signet on him set.” 
— Neeles Sonnet, 1620, 
Henry Neele, son of the late respectable map and 
heraldic engraver, was born January 29, 1798, at the 
house of his father, in the Strand. H ts soon after ; 
wards settled at Kentish-town, where Henry was sent to 
oe 8 Pony | bse Mh academy wherein he 7 
i a e instruction he possessed previous to 
entrance into life, did not offer much towards the attain. 
ment of a liberal education. The writer of this 
sketch, Mr. Neele’s contem » although his sen 
recollects making many a willing, though painful, 
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barous system pursued there ; and passing through, as the 
phrase was, the best Latin poets, without being taught to 
scan, or dreaming that there was the slightest di ce 
betwixt Latin poetry and prose. The French language 
(a solitary exception) was taught matically by an 
able, zealous, and conscientious emigré, who, previous to 
the French Revolution, possessed the right of grinding 
all the corn in his seigneuriage, and who continued his 
occupation in grinding the seeds of knowledge into the 
sullen capacities of his pupils. Henry Neele, therefore, 
left school, possessing, as Dr. Johnson would say, little’ 
Latin, and scarcely any Greck, but capable of reading 
and enjoying the best French writers. He added after- 
wards, by his own unassisted efforts, some acquaintance 
with Italian literature. If, at this font of learning, Greek 
and Latin were partially imbibed, the ‘* well” of English 
poetry, or prose, was wholly ‘‘ undefiled” by students’ 
ips. There prevailed an absurd notion, that English 
was best taught through the medium of the Latin gram- 
mar; and Lindley Murray was voted useless. The 
theme—that ordinary resource for puzzling a juvenile 
brain—would have equally puzzled the master’s; and, 
whatever other sins were committed in the sacred groves 
around, the sin of poesy was not among the number, 
The only delinquent, within the writer’s memory, was 
Neele. He displayed no eon py A application to 
study, no talent for mathematical or other science; but 
he evinced an early inclination for poetry ; and he wrote, 
at that period, unnoticed, but not unnoticing, verses which 
would bear a comparison with those of the most precocious 
»0et on record. His genius was purely lyrical, and Col- 
ins was his chief model, The Ode to enthusiasm (the 
earliest of his printed poems) contains more natural images, 
and natural expression, than are ordinarily found in the 
productions of a boy of fifteen. Neele’s father, a man of 
fair natural talents, had the discernment to perceive, and 
the good taste to encourage, his son's genius. The Odes 
and other Poems, published in 1817, were printed at his 
expense, 

On quitting school, Mr. Neele was articled to an attor- 
ney; and, though at times he “‘ penned a stanza when he 
should engross,” he, nevertheless, we believe, did not 
neglect the opportunities afforded of obtaining experience 
in his profession. At a later period, he practised as a 
solicitor in Great Blenheim-street. 

In 1821, the Odes and Poems were reprinted, with a 
—— and attracted much notice from Dr. Drake, 
and other critics of repute. Our author then began to be 
sought after by booksellers, and became a regular con- 
tributor to magazines, Forget-Me-Not, &c. &c. 

The great success that had attended the dramatic scenes 
of Barry Cornwall gave rise to the composition of Poems, 
Dramatic and Miscellaneous, published in 1823. Mr. 
Necle had evidently no talent for dramatic poetry. His 
Dramatic Sketches contain many beautiful images, and 
much pure and excellent sentiment; but the personages 
rather improvise than converse. They are efforts of the 
mind or the imagination, but not effusions of the heart. 
Other and greater imitators of this style have failed. 
Halidon Hill does no credit to the Author of Waverley ; 
and we recollect to have read an avowal of I.ord Byron, 
that, with all his ambition, he felt he could not succeed 
asa dramatist. He coquetted with the town in the pub- 
lication of his dramas, and was less sore that they had 
been forced on the stage than that they had been con- 
demned by a mixed audience. 

The miscellaneous poems in this second volume are 
written with more attempt at polish than his earlier pro- 
ductions, but are very beautiful specimens of his genius, | 
especially his songs. We have a melancholy pleasure in 
transcribing the following from the fragments, which 
close the volume : 

** That which makes women vain, has taught my heart 

A deeper lesson; and my weary spirit 

Looks on this painted clay, but as the night garb 
‘Which the soul wears while slumbering here on earth, 
And, at its waking, gladly throws aside, 

For brighter ornaments.” 

If our author could not excel in dramatic poetry, he 
had a keen perception of dramatic excellence in others. 
He studied minutely the productions of what is termed 
the Elizabethan age, and was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Shakspeare. He pleased himself with composing a series 
of lectures on the works of the great bard, and undertook, 
in 1819, a pil image to his shrine. His compagnon de 
voyage (Mr. Britton, the antiquary,) read one of those 


lectures at the Town-hall of Stratford, to a numerous 
audience ; and the produce of the tickets (about ten 
ounds) was presented to a public charity at Stratford. 
fr. Britton possesses the manuscript of these lectures, 


are yet acute, discriminative, and eloquent: they abound 
in illustration, and display considerable powers of hu- 
mour. Mr. Neele showed on this, as on other occasions, 
that the cultivation of poetical talent is no impediment 
to the acquisition of a nervous and perspicuous style in 
prose composition. 4 

In the winter of 1826 Mr. Neele completed a series of 
lectures on the English poets, from Chaucer to the present 
period. These lectures he read at the Russell, and after- 
wards at the Western Institution. They are described 
by one who heard them as ‘displaying a high tone of 
poetical feeling in the lecturer, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the beauties and blemishes of the great subjects 
of his criticism.”” The public prints mentioned them in 
terms of approbation ; and profit, as well as praise, accrued 
to our author by this undertaking. ; 

At the commencement of the present year appeared his 
Romance of History, in three volumes, dedicated to the 
King. This production greatly enhanced Mr. Neele’s 
fame as a writer of a higher order than the mere contri- 
butor to periodical publications. The object of the author 
was to prove, as his motto stated, that 

** Truth is strange— 
Stranger than fiction ;” 


and that tomes of romance need not alone be ransacked 
for the marvellous in incident. His compilation embraces 
tales of every age from the Conquest to the Reformation, 
extracted from the chronicles and more obscure sources of 
historical information. As a book of instruction, it is 
invaluable to readers who cannot be persuaded to sit 
down to the perusal of history in a legitimate form; for 
each tale is preceded by u chronological summary of the 
events referred to, arranged in a brief and accurate form. 
The narratives themselves are highly attractive, teeming 
with interest, and interspersed with lively and character- 
istic dialogue. The idea was a happy one, and capable 
of almost boundless extent. The ear y rpm 4 of France, 
of Spain, of Italy, would have furnished fresh materials, 
and the excitement would have been renewed at every 
recurrence to the novel habits of a fresh people. The 
author had begun to avail himself of this advantage: he 
had commenced a second series of Romances, founded on 
the history of France. Known and appreciated, he was 
beginning to rear his head as a lion of the day. His 
poetical works had been collected, in two volumes, with 
a portrait; but, alas! 
** Scarce had their fame been whispered round, 
Before its shrill and mournful sound 
Was whistling o’er (his) tomb: 
Scarce did the laurel ’gin to grow 
Around (his) early honoured brow, 
Before its grateful bloom 
Was changed to cypress, sear and brown, 
Whose garlands mock the head they crown.” 
7 Neele’s ‘des, 
The unfortunate subject of our memoir was found cead 
in his bed, on Thursday, the 7th ult., with too certain 
tokens of self-destruction. He had exhibited symptoms 
of derangement the day previous. It is neither our pur- 
é nor our wish to inquire into the cause of this aber- 
ration of intellect. ‘The most probable is, incessant ap- 
plication to studious gpa preying upon a system 
nervous even to irritability. 
* Ah! noblest minds 
Sink soonest into ruin, like a tree 
That with the weight of its own golden fruitage 
Is bent down to the dust.” 
H.N. (The Mourner, 1820.) 
Mr. Necle was short in stature—of appearance rather 
humble and unprepossessing; but his large expanse of 
forehead and the fire of his eye betokened mind and ima- 
gination ; and, whatever unfavourable impressions were 
occasioned by his first address, were speedily effaced by 
the intelligence and good humour which a few minutes’ 
conversation with him elicited. His manners were bland 
and affable; his disposition free, open, and generous.— 
He was naturall of a convivial turn, and enjoyed the so- 
ciety of men of kindred talent. That et ere 
haps, brought with it indulgence of another kind. It is 
easy for ** fat, contented ignorance” to sneer at such fail- 
ings; but the candid and ingenuous inquirer, estimating 
the strain of intellect which produces works that render 
men immortal, can readily comprehend that the relaxation 
of such gifted beings may not always be adapted to the 
sober simplicity of sages. The life of a man of letters is 
by no meansanenviableone. ‘* I persuade no man,” says 
Owen Feltham, “to make meditation his life’s whole 
business. We have bodies as well as souls.” Happy, if 
** the mind too highly wrought,” which 
* Preys on itself, and Is o’erpowered by thought,” 








Poured forth with rapidity and apparent carclessness, they 


can find alleviation in the momentary folly of the table, 


and sink not in despair, nor fly to the refuge of a prema. 
ture grave." T. S. M, 





* We are under obligation to a friend for the foregoing 
sketch; and should have been sorry that the unfortunat, 
subject of it had gone to his untimely grave without some 
such memorial of him in our page. Of the amenity of his 
disposition and the kindness of his heart, we had ourselye; 
many opportunities of judging; and we felt, accordingly, the 
dismal catastrophe which closed his mortal career. We ar 
afraid to think that the idea of self-destruction must haye 
been long familiar to his imagination; yet it seems to haye 
influenced several of his poetical effusions. So long agoasin 
Mr. Ackermann’s Forget-Me-Not for 1826, the following com. 
position from his pen appeared; and, though it was ably re. 
sponded to by the editor, in the same volume, it is painful to 
reflect on the state of morbid sensibility which must haye 
inspired it:— 


Suns will set, and moons will wane, 
Yet they rise and wax again; 

Trees, that winter's storms subdue, 
Their leafy livery renew; 

Ebb and flow is ocean's lot, 

But Man lies down and rises not; 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
Ere shall wake his slumbering clay. 


Vessels but to havens steer; 
Paths denote a resting near; 
Rivers flow into the main; 
Ice-falls rest upon the plain; 
The final end of all is known; 
Man to darkness goes alone: 
Cloud, and doubt, and mystery, 
Hide his future destiny. 


Nile, whose waves their bound’ries burst, 

Slakes the torrid desert’s thirst ; 

Dew, descending on the hills, 

Life in Nature’s veins instils ; 

Show’rs, that on the parch’d meads fall, 

Their faded loveliness recal; 

Man alone sheds tears of pain, 

Weers, but ever weeps in vain ! 
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‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.”—VIDA. 
—_ 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CLXXI. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Knight ...E—6X 1 King ......C—8 
2 Castle......B—5— 2 King ......D—7 
3 Castle ......B—=8 3 King  ...K=7 
4 Castle ......F—8 4 King .....D—7 
5 Pawn .....C—6X 5 King ......H—7 
6 Pawn ....F—6XMATE. 


STUDY CLXXII. 
Black to move, and white to win in four moves. 
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“TINK A TINK,” AND “OH DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE!” 


—=>—- 


The following musical morceau was obligingly communicated by a correspondent, together with the following note ;— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sirn,—Among the novelties and ingenuities exhibited in the music for that fashionable instrument of the present day, the piano-forte, may be classed the 
combining of Airs in simultaneous harmony. In the celebrated piece, the “ Recollections of Ireland,” by Moscheles, is introduced, in an andante movement, 


fragments of three Irish airs 


moving together. I have seen a glee, in which three national melodies, from different countries, exhibit that coincidence of 


character and structure as to move together in perfect harmony. The following old airs, “ Tink a Tink,” and “ Oh dear, what can the matter be!’ moving 


together, 


form the theme of a Fantasia, composed by Mr. J. J. Jones, Mus. Bac. Oxon. and published at the Harmonic Institution, London, 


Yours, &c. eee 



































TINK A TINK. 
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The Housewife. 


© Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood ; 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 








RECOMMENDATION. OF FLANNEL. 





(From Mr. Robertson’s Work on the Physical Management of 
Children.) 

It has been remarked, that, were the inventor of spec- 
tacles known, he would be entitled toa grateful monu- 
ment. The same may be said of the inventor of flannel. 
In this ungenial climate, its utility, as the inner dress or 
covering of the skin, is manifold, and very generally ap- 
preciated, Its employment is still, however, more limited 
than it ought to be, especially in the case of children. Mr. 
Hunter’s opinion on this subject deserves to be quoted : 
‘Give children,”’: says he, ** plenty of milk, plenty of 
sleep, and plenty of flannel.” ‘The use of the firs#two no 
one will dispute: and though the last be certainly the 
least essential of the three, I imagine that all who have 








Httended.to the nature and causes of the acute diseases of 
uildhood, will admit its importance in this peviod of life. 


Flannel, like every other texture of wool, is a bad con-| weather, which, in this climate, are experienced during 


ductor of heat: that is, when placed between two bodies 
of different degrees of temperature, they do not so soon 
become of the same heat as when a piece of linen is inter- 
posed. Of the difference in this respect between these two 
articles, any one may convince himself by a simple ex- 
periment. Having covered the palm of one hand with 
flannel, and that of the other with linen, let a lump of 
ice be laid upon each: the hand with the linen will in- 
stantly feel the coldness of the ice; whereas the other will 
be some time before it is sensible of it. Silks, furs, fea- 
thers, and some other articles, conduct heat still more 
slowly than flannel. 

From what was remarked in the last section in reference 
to the functions of the skin, it is evident, that when the 
skin is chilled and corrugated by the combined influence 
of cold and moisture, its functions become interrupted, 
and the blood is driven from the surface upon the internal 
organs, without a re-action taking place. In this way 
dangerous corgestions are produced ; particularly if the 
exposure has been partial—if only a linuted portion of the 





at least eight months in the twelve. 

Beside cold and moisture, we have easterly winds, which 
parch and wither the skin; check the insensible perspira- 
tion, and, in some constitutions, it will produce various 
trying and indescribable sensations. In this case, flannel 
is equally useful, on account of its not readily parting 
with its moisture, as well as being a bad conductor of heat. 
In retaining moisture, it resembles a sponge; in which 
respect it also differs from linen. If a piece of each kind 
of cloth be wetted and hung up together to be dried, the 
linen will be much the soonest dry. This explains why 
the skin of a person who wears flannel will remain soft and 
moist, though it be exposed to the most piercing wind. On 
the same principle we account for the usefulness of flannel, 
as an article of dress, in warm climates; in our own coun- 
try in summer ; and at all seasons in the case of such as, 
from constitution, perspire excessively. In cach of these 
instances, if linen 1s worn next the skin, it goon becomes 
saturated with moisture, is felt to be cold and clammy, 
and, by the evaporation which it permits, chills the body, 


surface has been acted upon: an article of dress will, there- | producing nearly the same effects as exposure to cold and 


fore, be useful in proportion to its power of defending the | moisture. 


Whiereas flannel, by absorbing the perspiration, 


skin from the influence of such accidental exposure, as |and conducting the heat so slowly from the surface, keeps 
well as of the ordinary severity and vicissitudes of the | it moist and of an equal temperature. 
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Correspondence. 


SINGULAR PROPERTY OF FIGURES. 
-_— - 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$in,—Your observation on the property of the figures 
mentioned in the last Kaleidoscope is perfectly correct, viz. 
that if you invert the order of the figures in question, 
then, on dividing by 11, the order of the figures in the 
quotient will also be inverted ; that is, that if, instead of 
682, for instance, which, when divided by 11,sproduces 
62, you take 286, the quotient will then be 26, the same 
figures inverted. ‘The reason of this will be very evident, 
if we adopt this mode of analysis:—Let the first of any 
such three figures so chosen, (that is to say, having the 
middle figure equal to the sum of the other two,) the 
figure in the place of hundreds, be represented by the 
letter 4, the unit figure by the letter u, then the figure in 
the place of the tens, being equal to the sum of the first 
and last, will be properly represented by h+u, then the 
whole together will be h| k+u|u. Now, the value of 
the first will be one hundred times / ; of the second, ten 
times 4 + ten times u ; andof the third, simply «, which, 
added together, make one hundred and ten times h + 
eleven times u. Now, one hundred and ten times 2, when 
divided by 11, gives ten times /; and eleven times u, when 
also divided by 1%, gives simply u. Therefore the quo- 
tient is ten times Au. 

Thue we see, that, in every case, whatever be the num- 
ber so constituted, and afterwards so divided, the figures 
in the quotient will be equal to ten times A+«, that is, they 
will be the first and the last of the three original figures, 
consequently, if the order of these two be inverted, the 
order of those in the quotient will also be inverted. 

Furthermore, this also is evident, that the quotient of 
the figures, divided by 11, may be known without per- 
forming the operation of dividing them ; it may be known 
by inspection, as it must always consist, as the preceding 
analysis has shown, of the hundred figure and the unit 
figure, whatsocver they may be ;—so that if the three 
figures proposed be 396, we need not divide by 11 to find 
the quotient, because we know it will be 36; if 693, we 
know it must be 63. 
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The Raleivoscope. 


HUMAN AND MECHANICAL CHIMNEY SWEEPS. 
i 

Any person who will take the trouble to converse with 
master chimney-sweeps, will soon discover that they are, 
according to the vulgar saying, ‘* very cold shouldered” 
towatds the machines for superseding the use of boys in 
eweeping chimneys ;-and the reason is Very obvious. The 
machibe is attended with more trouble, and less profit, 
to themselves than the human agent. The master sweep 
reasons and feels exactly as the proprietor of other black 
human beings are found todo; and, although he may 
never have heard of the auri sacra fames, like his superior 
in rank, he is actuated by. its demoralizing influence. We 
are quite aware that. the machines are not of general appli- 
cations and that there are crooked and horizontal flues 
which cannot be effectually ‘reached by any machine 
hitherto invented; but the proportion of these is often 
purposely exaggerated by the master sweep, who, having 
@ property im his apprentice, wishes to turn that property 
to the best advantage. 

We have heard from some of these persons, that one- 
third or one-fourth of the chimneys require the aid of the 
boys but this is, most probably, a great and wilful exag- 
geration, as it differs most materially from the statement 
contained in the following paragraph, which we copy, with 
pleasure, from the Bristol Mirror : 

‘The friends of poor climbing boys in Birmingham 
have, at length, succesded in establishing the use of ma- 
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chines, to supersede the employment of children, to sweep 
chimneys. A person named John Welsh commenced the 
use of a machine in that town in December last, with 
which he has already swept 1300 chimneys, and has met 
with only five where it could not be applied. We hope 
the friends of humanity will renew their application to 
Parliament for the abolition of the cruel mode of cleansing 
chimneys, which may be so easily dispensed with.” 

We think it would be productive of much good, if some 
of the bumane persons in this town would enter into cor- 
respondence with the societies in. London and Bristol, for 
the suppression of the use of climbing boys; as such cor- 
respondence would be the means Of spreading information 
respecting any improvements in the machine which expe- 
rience will necessarily suggest. 

We have personally inspected the machine constructed 
by an individual of this tewn for cleansing chimneys, as 
mentioned in the Mercury of February 22. It appears to 
us to be very well adapted for its use; and although, like 
all other implements for the purpose, it will occasionally 
fail, it seems to us to possess some decided advantages 
over others which we have seen described. We are assured 
by the gentleman who constructed it, that it may be used 
without producing that filth which is but too common an 
attendant upon every other contrivance for the purpose. 

We ought to put the public on their guard against: an 
imposition, which, we are assured, is very often practised 
upon those benevolent persons who insist upon having the 
machines used wherever they are found practicable. 

As the operation is generally performed very early in 
the morning, while the master or mistress of the family 
are in bed, the master sweep finds it no difficult affair to 
substitute the boy for the machine, thus defeating the 
humane intention of those who employ him, and over- 
charging them into the bargain. 

In a late editorial article on this subject, we noticed this 
species of fraud, and we shall here repeat the paragraph : 

** We have lately been told by a most respectable friend, 
that one of his acquaintances, who had ordered his chim. 
neys to be swept by the machines, hearing a strange noise 
in the flue, discovercd that the master sweep, while pre- 
tending to use the apparatus, had his boy performing the 
work in the usualway.” 

We shall conclude for the present with the following let- 
ter, with which we have been just favoured on this subject. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—My letter, which appeared in the Mercury a few 
weeks since, related the hardships endured by climbing 
boys, and that, not unfrequently, those hardships emanated 
from that sex, in whom compassion is ever supposed to be 
predominant. My narrative derives strength from what 
has recently taken place in this town, as detailed in the 
Liverpool papers. It is stated, that a female, of extremely 
respectable appearance and connexions, actually lighted 
the fire in her grate, knowing that a poor boy was up the 
chimney, and thereby nearly suffocated him ; and stated, 
as her reason for doing so, that he had staid too long in 
the chimney! If that sex, who, it is said, are ever ready 
to attend to the calls of humanity, act thus, what may we 
not suppose these poor children of misfortune are doomed 
to suffer from those who are callous to human suffering ! 
You are aware, that, when a person is committed to prison 
for crime, or only on the suspicion of guilt, the world for. 
gets the individual, and though, perhaps, daily passing 
the prison walls, never thinks on the wretchedness they 
enclose. In like manner, when once a poor child is be- 
grimed all over with soot, he is then considered out of 
the pale of humanity.—I rejoice to observe in your paper, 
of this day, that there is some prospect of the introduction 
of a machine, sp constructed as to supersede the human‘ 
wretchedness, which is daily displayed in our streets by 
those deplorable outcasts of society, chimney sweeping 
boys.— Yours, &c. HUMANITAS. 





February 2%, 1828, 
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CURIOUS FACT. 


Cut a couple of cards each into a circle of about two 
inches in diameter. Perforate one of these at the centre, 
and fix it on the top of a tube, say acommon quill. Make 
the other card ever so little concave, and place it over the 
first, the orifice of the tube being thus directly under, and 
almost in contact with the upper concave card. Try to 
blow off the upper card. You will find it impossible, 
We understand that the cause that counteracts the effect 
at first expected in this singular phenomenon has lately 
puzzled all the members of the Royal Society. A met! 
and a hundred guineas are said to be the reward of the 
successful discoverer. We recommend thei caer Treader 
to find it out.—Excter Alfred. 

(& As we have heard’ a variety of opinions expressed 
respecting the solution of this phenomenon, and as our 
own differs in some degree from any of these theories, w. 
shall not enter into any explanations until next week; a 
the interval will afford our philosophical readers an oppor. 
tunity to specu late;on the subject. 











Eo Correspondents. 


Scotcu FareE.—We thought that our correspondent Eupely, 
would bring down upon his head the ire of some nativeo{ 
that country, whose national armorial motto is—Nemo m 
impune lacessit. Nor have we been mistaken in our 
ture, as will be seen next week, when we shall publish the 
reply of Caledonia, who is indignant at Eupolis’s disparage 
ment of the renowned fare which is to be met with in th 
Land of Cakes. We were, ourselves, not a little surprised 
at the account of ‘‘ mouldy bread, rancid butter, sour milk 
and cream, braxy mutton,” &c., which Eupolis was almost 
poisoned with on his tour; because, when we were in Scot. 
land, (some twenty years ago,) things wore a different as 
pect; and we bore willing testimony to the truth of the 
common remark,—that a Scotch breakfast is non 
excellent and plentiful. 


ANATOMICAL DissecTiOns.—Our friend’ F. will perceive that 
we have at length adopted his suggestion. We have gives 
a portion of the waluable article on the uses of the dead 
to the living, in this day's Kaleidoscope; and we shall con 
tinue to introduce similar portions each weck, until the 
whole be appropriated. 








ANTI-SLAVERY RePort.—The he attention of our readers 1s 1» 
spectfully directed to the article on‘this subject, whid 
appears in our first page. We have just received the Reporla 
for February, which will furnish us with some interesting 
materials for our next publication. 





MECHANICS AND ApPRENTIOES’ LipraRy.—The fourth annul 
report of this most useful institution will be found in apre 
ceding page; and we take this opportunity of reminding 
our readers, that we shall be most happy to take charged 
any books which they may be disposed to present tothe 
Library, which requires no small stock to supply the litezary 
cravings of nine hundred readérs. 





METAPHYSICAL BoTHERATION.— The whimsical production d 
the late learned Professor, Porson is gst the 
of our publication of this day. 


THE LATE Mr. Negus.—A biographical sketch of this ill-fated 
individual, which appeared in the last Literary Gazette, ha 
enabled us to gratify the wish expressed by a a 
correspondent. 








Hor#& HiBernic#.—Our correspondent is informed that w¢ 
have no doubt that a continuation of his favours would 
acceptable to our readers. We thought it unnecessary 
put our correspondent to the expense of postage. 





Berston CastLe.—The protracted indispositiun of the artist, 
in whose hands the engraving is, has obliged us to def 
the acceunt of Beeston Castle, which is prepared in the 
type. We hope to introduce it next week. 





We have further to notice the communications of J. #— 
Lodger—W. M.—H. H. S.—G. H. W.—Amicus—Juventatio 
Octavian. 

Jupatua’s Psaum, civ, shall appear in our next. 


The stanzas of H. WJ: ‘, on Liberty, are in rouevelie eee 
Kaleidescope. 
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